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Thorwaldsen’s Statue of Alfred the Great 
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A VACATION RHYME 


Oh! tor a glad vacation rhyme, 
Set to a song ot joy! 

Ho! for a rhyme of the happy time 
That comes to the girl and boy! 


To the tide-washed shore we find our way ; 
We run on the beach and plunge in the 
spray, 
Or over the craggy rocks we roam 
And watch the waves as they break in 
foam, 
Till the ebbing ocean reveals the home 
Where the tiny barnacle dwells, 
Where the starfish lie on the dripping 
sands, 
And, where, as if waiting tor eager hands, 
Are curious fluted shells. 
We spin along on our flying wheels 
With a thrill that the soaring swallow feels, 
And under the shining sun we make 
A glittering path on the silvery lake 
With our dripping oars, as we merrily take 
A row in our little boat. 
Oh, the song of these beautiful summer 
days 
Should ripple with laughter like rounde- 
lays 
Thrilled from a bobolink’s throat! 
Then ho! for a glad vacation rhyme, 
Set to a song of joy! 
Ho! tor a rhyme ot the happy time 
That comes to the girl and boy! 


— St. Nicholas. 





The Most Sympathetic Hearer 


T the recent Congregational confer- 
ence in England, Dr. Joseph Parker 
remarked that he was the best listener in 
the denomination —an observation that 
excited great laughter. He certainly has 
no superior, if any equals, among the 
excellent speakers of that body in Eng- 
land. A great preacher, however, can be a 
good listener. Ministers dread to preach 
before ministers. Yet the man who knows 
how hard it is to preach well, should natu- 
rally be the man to best appreciate the tact 
when a brother minister makes a pulpit 
success. — New York Observer. 





The Why of It 


IMPLY owing to that innocent little 
editorial on “‘ Municipal Ownership,” 

the editor’s friends are accusing him of 
being an out-and-out Kansas Populist; but 
they charitably say it is the effect of the hot 
weather. Well, may be it is, may be it is, 
One is hardly responsible tor what he 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ERIE and BOSTON LINE 


CHAUTAUQUA 


SPECIAL RATE: 








Boston TO CHAUTAUQUA AND RETURN 
Tickets good going July 26 and return- 
ing within 30 days, $16. Good via Buf- 
falo in either direction. Tickets and 
sleeping car accommodations can be se- 
cured at 268 Washington St., Boston. 


0. W. JORDAN, 
N. E. Pass. Agent. 
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writes when his liver is being fried and his 
brains poached on toast.— Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





Mind Cure for Mosquitves 


\ E have not heard that Christian 

Science has as yet undertaken to 
prevent mosquito bites from itching as the 
effect of its mentai process, but one of its 
votaries in Connecticut claims to have 
operated successtully upon the mind of 
the mosquito to the extent of preventing 
his biting. As the effect of his process he 
counsels as follows: “If a mosquito is 
troubling you just speak to him kindly and 
say, ‘Look here, my friend, you leave me 
alone and I’il leave you alone.’ Then be- 
lieve that he won’t bite you! Evenit he 
does, his sting won’t hurt. I have done 
this for years, and now enjoy having the 
pretty little things around and listening to 
their musical buzz.”’ This, of course, is less 
Christian Science than moral suasion. It 
is a great deal better to argue with the mos- 
quito thanit is to crush him, as the crush- 
ing process often comes only after he has 
sent in his sting; it is to be noted also that 
the mental process induces the mosquito to 
make his sting innocuous it it comes; but 
as a matter of mind cure the process seems 
to be more roundabout in the mosquito in- 
stance than is quite consistent with the 
doctrine of Christian Science. — Boston 
Herald. 





The Day of the Young Man 


HE present is essentially —in Amer- 

ica at least—the day of the young 
man. Heisindemand. If he be mentally 
well equipped and have character and com- 
mon sense to back his knowledge, he will 
find that there are opportunities open to 
hjm, often on the very threshold of his 


‘business career, such as the young man of 


an earlier day would dream of as the goal 
only ot long years of waiting and working. 

During a recent visit to that hive of in- 
dustry which swarms around Pittsburg, 
and in the valleys of the Monongahela and 
Allegbeny, we were impressed with the 
fact that in most of the great manutactur- 
ing establishments the highest positions of 
responsibility were filled by men who were 
yet several years on this side ot the prime 
of life. That such young heads should so 
often be directing vast industrial concerns, 
is due in part to the amazing rapidity with 
which new industries have sprung up dur- 
ing the past decade, and in part to the tact 
that the keen competition ot the age calls 
tor the adaptiveness and energy which are 
the natural qualities of youth. — Scientific 
American, 


Only Greek Church 


HE members of the Greek Church in 
this country are not very many, and 

they are for the most part in New York city, 
where the only congregation exists; that 
congregation is just now much interested 
in the coming ot a new priest trom Greece, 
who, unlike his predecessors, can speak 
English as well as several other languages. 
There are 5,000 Greeks in the city, and 
although they are mainly persons of small 
means, they have raised $30,000 toward 
the beginning of a large structure, ot dig- 
nified architecture, where the old Eastern 
Church may assume a worthy aspect. The 
present church building, between Lexing- 
ton and Third Avenues, on Twenty-seventh 
Street, is small; and the Greeks desire to 
have the new one much farther down town, 
where their centre of population is. It 
should be remembered that this is the old 
Eastern Church, of which the Russian is 
a branch not yet tour centuries old. The 


New England, 11,600 tons, . 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons, . 
Saloon, $75 upwards ; 
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Holy Orthodox Church of Russia in gov- 
ernment and in polity differs greatly trom 
the elder church, though doctrinally it is 
not far apart.— Springfield Republican. 





THEY ALL AGREE TO IT 


He who takes himself to the shores of North- 
ern New England for a season of rest and recre- 
ation, finds many peculiar characterestics un- 
known to other sections of the country. The 


climate is ever delightful, the recreations of 
great variety and the scenic display of a mag- 
nificence beyond description. The visitor is de- 
lighted with the seclusion which penetrates the 
region, and a most remarkable feature of the 
New England Coast resorts is that its patronage 
includes tourists from every state and country 
as wellas from every walk in life. The hotels 
are without exception commodious and finely 
appointed hostelries and nothing }emains un- 
done that will add tothe comfort of the sum- 
mer sojourner. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad reaches every 
part of Northern New England and the train 
facilities it offers to all points includes fast and 
frequent trains equipped with modern Pullman 
cars. If you are interested in this region send 
a two-cent stamp to General new y wd Depart- 
ment (7), Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
book on coast resorts. 








SACRED SONGS NO. 2 


This companion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new songs 
for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. Best collec- 
tion offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


Rast Maine 
Conference Seminary 


Bucksport, Maine 
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. A Corps of Instructors, each of whom 
is a specialist in his department. 


2. An increased equipment in the Sci- 
ence Department, making it especial- 


ly efficient. 
3. Athletics under proper restrictions 
encouraged. A good Gymnasium 


will be provided for the Students by 
the opening ot the Fall Term. 


4. Exceptional advantages in Elocution 
and Music. 


5. A Library ot 4000 Volumes. 
S. A. BENDER, D. D., Principal. 





Bucksport Business College 
1. Business Course. 


2. Shorthand Course. 
E. A. COOPER, Principal. 
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ANNEXATION OF CUBA 


c. annexationists have initiated 
an active campaign for immediate 
admission into the American Union. 
Their appeals are addressed to ‘ all who 
live from their labor, agriculturists great 
and small, the merchants, the industrials, 
the landed proprietors, and all who desire 
for Cuba order, progress and prosperity.’’ 
It is urged that Cuba is ‘‘ near a monetary 
crisis, the country is exhausted, impover- 
ished,’’ and will have a hard struggle for 
existence if it attempts to stand: alone. 
This party has become quite strong since 
the adoption of the Platt amendment, al- 
though it had considerable to say before 
the Cuban Convention acceded to the re- 
quirements of the United States. Op- 
posed to the annexationists are those who 
have fought for liberty and have sacri- 
ficed everything they owned ‘that Cuba 
might be free.’’? They insist upon absolute 
independence. Each week there is some 


new development. The old Cuban Geuer-— 


al, Maximo Gomez, while in the United 
States recently, expressed himself as 
being in favor of annexation, much to 
the displeasure of the ‘ independents.’’ 
Of all Cubans he is the last one ex pected 
to encourage such action. However, he 
thinks it would be more satisfactory for the 
Cubans to enjoy the sweets of independ- 
ence for a short season and then become a 
part of the United States. The leaders of 
the annexation movement urge incorpo- 
ration with the United States at the next 
session of Congress, if possible, without 
first setting up the Independent Cuban 
Government. 


BETTER BUSINESS METHODS WANTED 


KW YORK city finances are being 

investigated by a joint committee 
of the Merchants’ Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce. One of the 
objects of the examination is to bring 
about the publication of financial reports 
which will show in simple and compre- 
hensive form how the money of the tax- 
payers is expended and in what direction 
there is a tendency to waste. The forma- 
tion of the committee is the outcome of a 
conviction among New York business 
men that a better business system in city 
finances would result in the saving of 
considerable money in the course of a year. 
While nothing is said about the systemat- 


ic ‘‘ rake off’’ enjoyed by Tammany con- 
tractors, etc., it is evident that this com- 
mittee may incidentally discover that the 
waste of public funds is not due entirely 
to loose business methods. The committee 
has a big undertaking on hand, and the 
outcome will be watched with considerable 
interest by municipal reformers in other 
large cities. If they discover a method by 
which they can force all departments to 
make a truthful exhibit, all else will be 
easy. 





NEW MARINE ENGINE 


COTCH marine engineers are watch- 
ing with deep interest a series of 
trials with a new type of marine engine, 
which, if it meets all expectations, will 
have a far-reaching effect on steam navi- 
gation, and may greatly increase the 
speed of ocean liners. The new engine is 
of the rotary type and is called a ‘‘ steam 
turbine.’’ Absence of the reciprocal mo- 
tion of the ordinary crank engine does 
away with the jarring of the vessel, and 
also admits of a largely increased speed. 
Crank engines cannot be forced beyond a 
certain limit, which seems to have been 
reached in the present type of double and 
triple expansion marine engines. The 
‘* King Edward,’’ the first passenger boat 
to be driven by a “steam turbine,”’’ is 
making the tests on the river Clyde with 
very satisfactory results. Two more ves- 
sels of the same type will probably be 
built for service between Dover and Calais. 





ELECTRICITY FROM COAL 


UGO JONE, assistant city chemist 

of Chicago, has patented a process 

for transforming coal directly into elec- 
tricity without the use of engine or 
dynamo. In describing his invention Mr. 
Jone says: ‘‘In my battery the electrical 
energy is produced by the oxidation of 
Jead and of ferrous chloride. The oxida- 
tion is effected by nitric acid, which after 
de-oxidation is again regenerated by 
being brought in contact with the air. 
The nitric acid, therefore, is not used up. 
The lead and the sulphur-dioxide are ob- 
tained by heating sulphate of lead with 
powdered coal in a retort, the proportion 
of these being twelve parts of sulphate of 
lead to one part of powdered coal. The 
retort is heated by coal ordinarily, though 
gas, gasoline or oil may be used. In the 
battery the lead and the sulphur dioxide, 
after having been utilized for the produc- 
tion of electricity, combine to form sul- 
phate of lead. This can again be broken 
up by heating with coal, and can once 
more be used for generating electricity. 
One feature of my battery is the conver- 
sion of heat into electricity. It is to be 
understood, however, that the battery is 
still in an experimental etage.’’ This 
battery, when fully developed, will effect 


a saving of 80 per cent. in the use of coal 
for the generation of power. 





TELEPHONE FOR TRAIN DISPATCHING 


AILROAD men are interested in the 
announcement that in the course 
of a few months the Lackawanna railroad, 
running from Buffalo to New York, will 
use the telephone in place of the telegraph 
in transmitting train orders, and in trans- 
acting other business along the line. The 
new method is in the interest of economy. 
This is the first instance of a great railroad 
deciding to utilize the telephone for this 
purpose. The chief difficulty in the new 
departure will be to guard against errors 
on the part of the receiving operator, 
which in the use of the telegraph is pre- 
vented hy repeating the message back to 
the dispatcher. 


WILL STUDY HUMAN FREAKS 


F you have an extra finger or toe, or 
know of any one thus embellished, 
you will confer a favor upon Science by 
notifying Prof. Frederick Starr, of the 
University of Chicago. He also wants in- 
formation about persons who are minus a 
toe or finger from birth. Photographs 
and drawings of the malformed hands or 
feet are especially desired. Prof. Starr 
does not accept the current scientific the- 
ories for extra fingers and toes. One the- 
ory is ‘‘ dichotomy,’ or the tendency of 
the parts to split, and the otheris the 
‘* atomistic,’”’ or the belief that the extra 
members are the recurrence of a lost trait. 
The last theory is unsatisfactory to the 
Professor because it logically forces the in- 
quirer back through the mammals and 
reptiles for original exampies. Prof. Starr 
has not announced his own theory. 





TO “*“SAVE THE BMPEROR’S FACE”’ 


LABORATE preparations are being 
made by Chinese officials to ‘‘ save 

the Emperor’s face’’ when he returns to 
Pekin. This expression, which seems to 
have a ruling power among all classes of 
Chinese, evidently means to ‘‘ save his 
honor,’’ or prevent a feeling of humilia- 
tion. The Emperor made a hasty exit 
from Pekin when the foreign troops 
attacked that city. It would give him in- 
expressible pain to be reminded of that 
circumstance and to have evidences of 
foreign occupation forced upon his atten- 
tion, Therefore the officials will ‘‘ save his 
imperial face’’ by hiding all evidences of 
the war along the streets which he will 
travel. Great pagodas will be erected and 
all damages to walls and buildings will be 
masked with wood and plaster painted to 
resemble stone. Li Hung Chang has re- 
quested the withdrawal of the foreign 
troops from the temples and palaces not 
later than August 15, so those buildings 
can be put in order. The return of the 
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Emperor and his court will be a great 
event, and it is to be hoped will mark the 
beginning of a new and better era in the 
history of China. 





MINING CONGRESS 


N Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week, the fourth annual 
session of the International Mining Con- 
gress is being held at Boise, Idaho. Every 
mining camp and mineral district of note 
in the United States, as well as many 
regions of British, Central, and South 
America, and Mexico are represented by 
mine-owners, officials of mining com- 
panies, geologists, mineralogists, mining 
engineers and investors. Among the sub- 
jects under discussion are a mining ex- 
position to be held in New York, and 
plans to secure better recognition of the 
mining industry by the national govern- 
ment and to bring about needed changes 
in the Federal mining laws. To this end 
Congress will be asked to create a depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of 
Mines and Mining, in charge of a cabinet 
officer. The mining industry affects more 
than one-third of the population of the 
United States, and in 1900 produced over 
$1,000 000,000. 





‘** SHOWERS” OF FROGS 


bt WO weeks ago we described the mys- 

terious appearance of thousands of 
frogs at Ithaca, N. Y., without attempting 
to account for their origin. Such specula- 
tions were left to the editors of the daily 
papers and other eminent philosophers. 
If appears, however, that Ithaca was not 
alone in the strange visitation. Large 
numbers of the little creatures appeared 
in New York city and in Nashua, N. H. 
Regardless of their origin, the Massachu- 
setts Frog Co., of Ware, Mass., offered to 
buy frogs that “ fell’’ both in Ithaca and 
in Nashua. The company is still reveiv- 
ing them from Ithaca at the rate of five 
hundred a day. The Ithaca frogs are 
between an inch and an inch and a half 
in length. Now comes the New York 
Evening Post with an ‘“ explanation,” 
During a long hot spell frogs seek shelter 
under stones or pressed against the ground 
in tall grass. They will remain motion- 
less for days, exposing as little of the body 
as possible. The reason assigned for this 
is that, as the frog breathes through his 
skin as well as with his lungs, the hot 
weather dries his skin and restricts his 
breathing. Hence the desire to keep cool 
and quiet. As soon as the rain begins to 
fall the frogs come out of their hiding- 
places, and the natural inference of credu- 
lous persons is that they ‘fell ’’ with the 
rain. 





BUYS A SPANISH DRY DOCK 


FTER extensive negotiations the 
Navy Department has purchased 

from Spain the floating steel dry dock at 
Havana for $185,000. Spain was allowed 
to retain this dock, along with other mov- 
able property, after American occupation 
of Cuba. Congress appropriated $275,000 
for the purchase and repair of the dock, 
and now that it has been obtained at such 
a reasonable price, the Naval department 
will have $90,000 to expend in putting the 
dock in first-class coudition. Secretary 
Long has under consideration a recom- 
mendation that the dock be sent to the 
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Philippines, War vessels in service in 
the far East are compelled to dock at 
Hong Kong or return to the United States, 
either of which is expensive. The dock 
just purchased was made in England and 
towed to Havana. It could be taken to 
the Philippines very easily by the Euro- 
pean route. It will hold ships of 10,000 tons 
displacement, and can therefore accom- 
modate such vessels as the ‘‘ New York ”’ 
and the “ Brooklyn ’’ and all of the pro- 
tected cruisers. 





RAIN WELCOMED WITH A BRASS BAND 


AINFALL throughout the States of 
the Middle West last week was 
welcomed by thousands of suffering 
people. A large percentage of the crops 
will be saved. Two months of torridity 
had almost driven the farmers to despera- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at that 
they should make a demonstration when 
the desired relief came. A dispatch from 
Witcbita, Kan., describes the welcome 
accoided the rain in that city: ‘* It came 
in torrents and all the residents turned out 
to welcome it. Bareheaded men, bare- 
footed children, singing, shouting and 
rejoicing, marched throagh the swimming 
streets, headed by a brass band, Bells 
rang and whistles blew. The immense 
parade finally brought up at the procathe- 
dral, where a thank-offering service was 
extemporized. The jollification extended 
far into the night. As soon as the rain 
ceased falling anvils were fired and fire- 
works touched off.’’ 


LEPROSY IN EUROPE 


EPERS have been found among the 
recruits to the Austro-Hungarian 
army, and now active measures are being 
taken by the authorities of that country 
for its discovery and isolation. The pur- 
pose of the investigation now being 
made is to find the districts principally 
affected. There are about forty known 
cases in Bosnia and Herzegovina, while 
the infection occurs spasmodically in the 
Tyrol, Southern Hungary and Galicia. 
Experts estimate that there are between 
two and three thousand lepers in Europe. 
Some are wealthy and live in first-class 
hotels, their condition known only to their 
physicians. 





VIRGINIA DEMOCRATS 


T* { Constitutional Convention is still 

wrestling with the main question — 
disfranchisement of the Negro. Proceed- 
ings bave been delayed by lack of a suit- 
able plan. Senator John W. Daniel, 
chairman of the suffrage committee, 
thinks he has devised a method which 
will accomplish the desired purpose. It 
embodies some of the features of the 
Mississippi understanding clause and the 
Vermont character provision. Any man 
owning $300 worth of real estate may 
vote; but there are certain ingenious and 
far-reaching exceptions. Those who have 
served in the Confederate, Federal, or 
other armies, and the sons of such per- 
sons; and all who are educated, or un- 
derstand the principles of government, or 
are of good character, are to be exempted 
from the property requirement. How- 
ever, those who draw pensions from the 
State or Federal government, or a salary 
or any other stipend, must own the re- 
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quired amount of real estate regardless of 
their intelligence or service as soldiers. 
This plan would seem to put a premium 
on industry, intelligence and-good char- 
acter, and a ban on bad character, ig- 
norance and poverty. Many Negroes 
and a large number of whites would be 
found in the latter classification. Ap- 
parently none are disfranchised solely on 
account of color. There is a_ provision, 
however, which affords opportunity for 
fraud. It is that the question of intelli- 
gence and character of voters who do not 
own property, is to be determined by a 
local board. The method of selecting 
this board, and the rules governing it, 


have not been given tothe public. The: 


plan as outlined is said to give satisfaction 
to all factions of the convention ; and it 
is thought by those who have made a 
careful study of the situation that it will 
be adopted, possibly with a few slight 
changes. 





TURKISH CHILDREN AND THE SCHOOLS 


OT content with meddling with the 
mails and excluding typewriters, 
the Sultan of Turkey has issued ap edict 
prohibiting Turkish children from attend- 
ing foreign schools, the employment of 
Christian teachers in Turkish households, 
or the appearance of Turkish women in 
public accompanied by Christian women. 
Hundreds of foreign governesse# are thus 
deprived of their places. The Sultan was 
aroused by the fact that a Turkish girl re- 
cently graduated at the Ameritan Girls’ 
College in Constantinople. He does not 
intend that liberal ideas shall be dissem- 
inated among his subjects. He seems to 
understand perfectly that his power as an 
autocrat depends entirely upon keeping 
his people in a state of submissive ig- 
norance. 





NAVAL DISPLAY AT THE CORONATION 


*T°’HERE is a buzz of interest in naval 

circles over the part that the United’ 
States will take in the naval display at 
the coronation of King Edward. It is 
insisted, with much force, that Admiral 
Dewey should be given command of a 
large squadron, composed of the best types 
of our new ships, for that occasion. Amer- 
ican veesels already in European waters 
are not considered fair representatives of 
the United States Navy. If any attempt 
at display at all is made, it should be 
complete. A number of warships from 
the United States, in command of Ad- 
miral Dewey, at the coronation would be a 
superb compliment to the new king, and 
would also tend to impress other govern- 
ments with the real strength of this coun- 
try. 





CONTROL OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 


will be recalled that during the dis- 

astrous struggle in the New York 
stock exchange to gain control of the: 
Northern Pacific, the hope was expressed 
that J. P. Morgan would be able to bring 
about harmony when he got back from 
Europe. As soon as he returned, the 
matter was placed in his hands, the un- 
derstanding being that he would insure 
peace by naming leaders of the contend- 
ing interests for places in the directorate 
of that road. Last week Mr. Morgan gave 
out the names of the men he had selected. 
They are James J. Hill, E. H. Harriman, 
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William Rockefeller, H. McK. Twombly, 
and Samuel Rea. The significance of 
these selections will be partly understood 
when it is remembered that the control 
of the Northern Pacific road by Great 
Northern and Burlington interests, repre- 
sented by James J. Hill, would be detri- 
mental to the Union Pacific and allied 
lines, of which E. H. Harriman is the 
principal representative. Mr. Harriman 
appears to have secured enough stock to 
give him a voicein the management of 
the road over which the controversy arose. 
William H. Rockefeller is a director of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, and 
Mr. Twombly a director of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. Both of these 
lines would be seriously affected by the 
Hill combination. However, railroad 
men are at a loss to account for the selec- 
tion of Mr. Rea, who is the fourth vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania road, and 
represents that company in a number of 
corporations. The interests of the North- 
ern Pacific and the Pennsylvania roads are 
seemingly widely separated. The selec- 
tions made by Mr. Morgan appear to give 
general satisfaction to the different fac- 
tions. The tendency of this new arrange- 
ment is toward the federation of all rail- 
road interests, which students of such 
matters believe will be the final outcome 
of the struggle for supremacy among the 
railway magnates. 





HAMPTON NEGRO CONFERENCE 


OUR hundred representative Negroes 
attended the Hampton Negro Con- 
ference at Hampton, Va., last week. The 
gathering was. composed principally of 
teachers. Booker T. Washington made 
the opening address. He emphasized the 
opportunities of the teachers for providing 
Negro children with the kind of education 
that would enable them to earn a living 
in their home communities. W. M. 
Reide, of Portsmouth, Va., opposed the 
contention that the elimination of the 
Negro from Southern politics would in- 
sure pure elections in that section. He 
said the Negro had no reason to com- 
plain of an impartial limitation of suf- 
frage, but considered it unjust that he 
should be disqualified solely on account of 
color. Prof. Kelly Miller, of Howard 
University, read a review of W. Hamil- 
ton Thomas’ book, ‘‘ American Negroes,’ 
which has so deeply stirred the feelings of 
the Negro people. The author and the 
book were fully discussed, and the asper- 
sions cast upon the Negroes was attributed 
to either ignorance or malice. The discus- 
sions touched many phases of the broad- 
ening question of Negro udvancement, 
and in all of their deliberations the partic- 
ipants exhibited a very commendable de- 
gree of dignity and poise. 





MACLAY’S HISTORY EXCLUDED 


VOLUME — the third —of Edward 

S. Maclay’s ‘‘ History of the 
Navy,’’ which was recently issued, has 
been excluded from the Naval Academy 
by order of Secretary Long. Mr. Maclay, in 
his account of the battle of Santiago, uses 
language in describing the part taken by 
Rear Admiral Schley which is considered 
unfit for a place in a naval text-book, It 


is very much to the discredit of the Ad- 
mairal. 


Hence the order of exclusion on 
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the part of the Secretary of the Navy. 
The matter has been taken up by the 
daily press, and the entire Sampson- 
Schley controversy is before the public 
again. An attempt is being made to 
show that Secretary Long and Rear Ad- 
miral Sampson read the proofs of the 
objectionable passages. However, Secre- 
tary Long denies the charge that he read 
the proofs. It is stated that Schley will 
ask for a congressional investigation. 
[Since the foregoing was written informa- 
tion has been received from Superintend- 
ent Wainwright of the Naval Academy 
that the volume under discussion has not 
been adopted as a naval text-book. Also 
that the publishers have informed Secre- 
tary Long that they will revise the ob- 
jectionable parts. This practically dis- 
poses of the matter, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. | 





STEEL WORKERS’ STRIKE 
A T this writing there is no prospect 


of an immediate settlement of 
the strike among steel workers. Both 
sides seem determined to fight. The 


strikers have organized a number of addi- 
tional non-union mills, and the managers 
have not been able to open any of the 
mills closed by the strike. During the 
week the struggle has centered at Mac- 
Keesport, Pa., where a large mill belong- 
ing to the National Tube Co. is located. 
On Saturday, in spite of the active oppo- 
sition of corporation representatives, the 
men of this concern were brought into the 
association and may be ordered out any 
day. Threats of the importation of 
workers have aroused the strikers, and 
although President Shaffer has urged the 
men to refrain from violence, it is feared 
that their leaders will not be able to re- 
strain them in case operatives are im- 
ported to take their places. A general 
strike in all of the Corporation mills is 
threatened if the managers do not come 
to terms soon. President Shaffer is said 
to be relying largely on the effect the strike 
will have on the price of Steel stocks, and 
the probable interference of U. 8. Con- 
gressmen, to force the Steel Corporation to 
grant his demands. The Corporation is 
said to be sustaining the price of stocks 
out of its reserve fund. 





INDIAN EDUCATORS 


HE education of Indians is one of the 

big problems of this country along 

with the Negro question. Hence there is 
more than passing significance in the Con- 
gress of Indian teachers held at Buffalo 
last week. Between four and five hun- 
dred delegates and teachers were present, 
representing Indian schools in all parts of 
the United States. Among them were 
several full-blooded Indian women who 
are teaching in the West. The papers 
and addresses revolved around the ques- 
tion : How can the Indian youth be in- 
corporated into American civilization and 
be made self-dependent? All who were 
heard expressed the conviction that the 
reservation school system hindered rather 
than helped in the accomplishmentof this 
purpose. Colonel R. H. Pratt, superin- 
tendent of Carlisle Indian school, Car- 
lisle, Pa., who is known asthe ‘‘ father of 
Indian instruction’? because he was the 
originator of government Indian schools, 
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strongly advocated the training of Indian 
children along with white boys and girls. 
‘‘ Push the Indian out into life,’ he said, 
‘* and let him hustle for himself. Compel 
him to earn a living. Force him to use 
his own abilities and to rely upon them 
for sustenance.’’ He thought it was a 
mistake for the Government to make pen- 
sioners of them by supplying them with 
food, clothing and agricultural imple- 
ments. He described the “ outing’’ sys- 
tem which he has inaugurated at Carlisle, 
by which the boys are developed into farm 
laborers and the girls into housemaids. 
They have become so popular that he 
cannot supply the demand. In addition 
to the general principles of teaching dis- 
cussed, a vast amount of exact informa- 
tion was given by the representatives of 
the various schools. 





GARMENT WORKERS’ STRIKE 


ARMENT workers in New York 
city to the number of 80,000 are on 
a strike this week. Twenty-five per cent. 
of the strikers are women. They demand 
that the manufacturers shall enter into 
an agreement with the Garment Trades 
Council to become personally and legally 
responsible for the wages of the workers, 
and personally responsible for the condi- 
tions under which they work. They need 
ten cubic feet of air for each person at 
work in the shop. In addition to the 
foregoing they demand only 59 hours of 
work a week, and advances in pay aver- 
aging 30 per cent. The strike is under the 
management of thirty men who compose 
the Garment Trades Council. There does 
not appear to be any individual leader- 
ship. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


The International Tubérculosis Congress 
is in session in London this week. Dele- 
gates trom fifteen countries outside of the 
United Kingdom are present. 


Mrs. Krueger, wife of former President 
Krueger, of the Transvaal, died at her 
home in Pretoria on Saturday, from pneu- 
monia, atter an illness of three weeks. 


Italians are being engaged in New Or- 
leans to work ou the sugar plantations in 
Hawaii. 


A party ot Cuban teachers now attending 
summer school at Harvard are planning to 
visit the Pan-American Exposition at But- 
talo before they return home. 


A big forest fire has been burning for 
several days in western Hancock County, 
Maine. A large area of woodland has been 
burned, and dwellings and towns have 
been saved with great difficulty. 


Information comes trom Rome that the 
friars in the Philippines will not be re- 
placed by American priests because of the 
difficulty of finding men who are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the Filipinos and 
the Spanish language. 

Plans are under consideration for the 
tormation of a trust of hat manufacturers. 
Concerns in New York, Danbury, Yonkers, 
Fall River, and Orange Valley ure inter- 
ested. The proposed capital is $20,000,000. 


The firemen of the stationary engines 
used in the coal mines of Wyoming Valley, 
Pa., who struck last week, weakened on 
Monday and asked to be reinstated. About 
85 per cent. have been taken back and the 
mines have resumed operations. The fire- 
men lost the strike because the United 
Mine Workers retused to support them in 
the fight. 





——— 
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SANE REALITY OF RELIGION 


] T is a time of religious unrest and nov- 

elty. Grotesque and frenzied forms 
are paraded on every side, and, most piti- 
ful of all, they find acceptance among all 
classes of men. Denunciation and nov- 
elty, absurdity and madness, are on every 
hand. Is it not time for us to come back 
toa realizing sense of the fact that true 
religion is a sane and saving reality, native 
and necessary to man? It is time to rec- 
ognize fully the peril in this movement of 
religious delirium. 

The method by which the sane and 
true is to be restored is not through fren- 
zied attack upon the perverted and mon- 
strous forms which are about us, It is 
far better to look well to the kind of a re- 
ligion which we have to offer in place of 
those which must be subverted. They 
are notall untrue. The truth which they 
have appropriated and are masking must 
be displayed in its native splendor and its 
right relations if we are to replace the de- 
lirious religions with the sane. It is a 
positive mission that faces the Christian 
pulpit and the religious press. The crazy 
claims of a Dowie cannot be met save by 
the exaltation of a simple, reasonable and 
saving Gospel. Preacher and editor must 
be true now to this high task. The reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ is the great and per- 
fectly sane reality, which appears all the 
more glorious when it is compared with 
the delirium of the many new forms and 
strange doctrines. This always has been 
victorious. It will be still. 





AFTER A THOUSAND YEARS 


ARRIOR, | statesman, scholar, 

saint, hero, king! Only one man 
in the whole range of history completely 
fills out these combined titles. Alfred 
was his name, and he is fittingly called 
‘the Great,’’ for to attain high excellence 
in all these varied departments of activ- 
ity implies extremely rare abilities. It 
cannot be questioned, however, we think, 
that he so attained. It is not simply leg- 
ends that have commemorated him, 
though legends have become mingled 
with the story, but there is a sound basis 
of authentic history from contemporary 
annuals behind them, and there are con- 
siderable writings of his own which tes- 
tify most loudly in his behalf. It seems 
impossible fairly to dispute the unbroken 
tradition and the unvaried narrations, in 
spite of the fact that the outcome is a 
picture of only lights and no shades. His 
traits seem to have been all noble, his 
record altogether blameless, his services 
to his country unsurpassed. The highest 
historians, the most careful judges who 
scrupulously weigh their words, wax en- 
thusiastic in their unstinted praises of 
him, and unitedly declare that he was a 
saint without superstition or fanaticism, 
a scholar without ostentation, a lawgiver 
devoid of pedantry, a poet free from van- 
ity, a ruler without arrogance and who 
lived solely for the good of his people, a 
soldier without personal ambition, a war- 
rior all whose wars were fought in defence 
of his country, a conqueror whose laurels 
were never stained with cruelty, a prince 
never cast down by adversity, never lifted 
up to insolence in the hour of triumph, 
unselfish, wholly devoted to duty, with- 
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out fear, without reproach, affable, liberal, 
just, devout, pure, wise, courageous, mag- 
nanimous—in _ short, the one perfect 
character of history. 

If all this be so — and we can find no 
good reason to doubt it —it is surely a 
blessing to the world that the thoughts of 
men are being turned this year so largely 
to the contemplation of King Alfred. 
Born at Wantage in 849, he died Oct. 26, 
901, at Winchester, which had been the 
capital of his little kingdom of Wessex ; 
and accordingly at Winchester, where he 
lies buried in the Abbey which he found- 
ed, there will be this fall a great com- 
memoration to signalize the close of the 
thousandth year since he left the earth. 
Therefore is it that in all English- 
speaking countries the name of this 
greatest of Englishmen, the typical man 
of the race at its best and noblest, em- 
bodying more fully, perhaps, than any 
other its aspirations and standards and 
hopes, is being hailed with highest honor. 

Just what was it that he did? He 
saved his country in its darkest hour, and 
started it successfully on the road which 
it has followed ever since till it has 
reached its present proud pinnacle of 
power. Of him it can be said with more 
justice than of anybody else, that he 
founded the British Empire. Save for 
him, the whole history of Europe and of 
Christendom would have been far differ- 
ent from what it is. To realize the full 
extent of his service to mankind and the 
full beauty of his life, much more is 
needed than the perusal of a single brief 
editorial, but perhaps in our limited space 
we Can say enough to whet the appetite of 
our readers for that fuller investigation 
which the libraries are now quite richly 
affording. 

When Alfred came to the throne, in the 
year 871, being at that time twenty-two 
years of age, succeeding his father Egbert 
and his three elder brothers, who one 
after another had fallen in the fight, 
things looked very black for his country. 
The Danes, pagan savages bent on obliter- 
ating Christianity, were masters of all 
northern, eastern, and central England, 
and the heart of Wessex itself was peril- 
ously open to assault. The young mon- 
arch fought most valiantly many battles 
against the invaders, meeting with a few 
successes, but on the whole disaster, till 
his fighting men were exhausted or 
slaughtered, his chief towns taken, his 
people mostly crushed into submission, 
and he himself, with a small band of 
followers, forced to find shelter in woods 
and swamps. 

The crisis was probably the gravest to 
which England has ever been exposed. 
The Danish host were the fiercest and 
rudest of all the tribes which had broken 
into Europe — heathen, full of hatred and 
scorn for the religion, culture, arts, and 
civilization of Christendom; with a real 
genius for war both by land and sea, and 
better armed and more martially organ- 
ized than their opponents. Short of a 
miracle their ultimate triumph over the 
whole island seemed certain. Had they 
succeeded, they might well have resisted 
for centuries both conversion and conquest 
from Europe —nay, they might have 
become, from such a vantage-ground, the 
lasting scourge of Europe itself. It was a 
fearful peril, and Alfred’s genius was the 
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only thing, humanly speaking, that pre- 
vented its complete realization. 

In the early spring of 878 he had been 
obliged to-+hide himself — he alone hopeful 
amid the general despair, although a few 
faithful men still clung to him —in the 
forest of Selwood, where the enemy could 
not reach him. Here, at Athelney, hav- 
ing secured a breathing spell and organ- 
ized a new force, in May, to the con- 
sternation of his foes, he suddenly dashed 
forth, rallied his people once more, met 
the enemy at Ethandune, and, after a 
long, desperate fight, put them to rout, 
driving them to their camp where, after 
fourteen days of a siege for which they 
were quite unprepared, he forced them to 
surrender. It was a glorious victory, the 
turning-point in the history of Alfred and 
in the history of England. A part of the 
beaten host sailed away over the sea; but 
the rest, under their king, Guthrum, 
agreed to accept Christian baptism, to 
withdraw out of Wessex, and to settle 
peaceably in East Anglia, north of the 
Thames. By this peace of Wedmore, 
Wessex and West England were saved, 
and the ultimate incorporation of the 
Danes with Christendom was secured. 
So that this treaty has been considered a 
stroke of genius more daring and more 
enduring than the splendid victory which 
made it possible. 

Among the monuments of Alfred’s reign 
his code of laws stands out pre-eminent. 
He did not aim at originality here, but 
compiled wisely from all sources what he 
saw the times demanded. Everything 
was gr... Jed in the Word of God, and 
yet closely adapted to the national 
character. He thoroughly reorganized the 
system of justice, making the judges the 
direct representatives of the sovereign, 
personally responsible to him, and their 
decisions subject in certain cases to his 
final revision. He instituted a vigorous 
police and greatly ameliorated the condi- 
tion of the slaves. One of the most impor- 
tant benefits he conferred upon the realm 
was in separating the judicial from the 
executive functions, and appointing judges 
whose sole duty it was to interpret and 
enforce the laws. This was a new depar- 
ture of immense value. 

He did much to connect his island more 
closely with the rest of the world. To this 
end he encouraged scholars and men of 
learning, as well as workers in gold and 
craftsmen of all kinds, to come over from 
Western Europe; he created commercial 
relations with foreign countries; he sent 
an embassy every year to Rome; he dis- 
patched an expedition as far as India, to 
greet the Christian churches there; he 
gave a large place to geography in his 
grand scheme for the enlightenment of the 
nation; he was the first to encourage 
Arctic exploration, and the first to point 
out the way to Eastern trade by the Baltic ; 
in fine, he brought to bear upon the some- 
what sluggish mind of his people the 
imagination and the curiosity which in 
time engendered a spirit of unparalleled 
enterprise. 

He was very zealous for education both 
in his own behalf and in that of his sub- 
jects. As soon as ais wars would let bim 
he turned his attention to literature, and 
accomplished therein what ne prince of 
his time or of many centuries after him 
could attain, or even attempted. He 
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became an author and translator on a very 
large scale. He was something of a poet. 
No man of his day wrote the Saxon 
language so purely as did Alfred. There 
was scarcely any branch of knowledge then 
known in which he was not well in- 
structed. One of his chief merits consists 
in this, that he installed the mother 
tongue, instead of Latin, as the medium 
of elementary teaching. To this innova- 
tion it is due that alone of all European 
nations the English have a fine vernacular 
literature in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
And the domestic culture of that era was 
probably the cause why the great French 
immigration which followed in the wake 
of the Norman conquest did not finally 
swamp the English language. 

Alfred’s relutions to the church were 
wholly without a cloud or a blot — alike 
free from the violence or the impolicy 
which too often discredited even the no- 
blest sovereigns of the age. His career 
from beginning to end presents to us the 
purest type of the normal relation between 
the temporal and spiritual powers. He 
was neither abjectly subject to the church, 
nor did he try to domineer over it. Reli- 
gion pure and undefiled, faith in God, and 
devotion to duty, were the solid ground- 
work of his character. His piety was 
much more enlightened than that com- 
mon in his age, since it was practical and 
not ascetic. Yet he was thoroughly and 
truly devout. Everywhere throughout 
his writings the name of God, the thought 
of God, stir him to outbursts of ecstatic 
devotion. But of the narrowness and 
want of proportion which so often goes 
with intensity of religious feeling, he 
showed not atrace. He had no inclina- 
tion to take to the monastery, though he 
founded many such institutions for the 
sake of the good which they were so wel! 
adapted in that age todo. His piety was 
an innate principle, which produced and 
nourished in his heart a living faith in di- 
vine things. The long series of sufferings 
and trials which extended through so 
much of his life — for he was hardly ever 
free from pain, owing to a mysterious 
malady — had not a little to do with cre- 
ating this feeling. He manifested the ut- 
most conscientiousness in the exercise of 
all his spiritual duties. He copied the 
Prayer Book with his own hand, and al- 
ways carried it in hisbosom. Half his time 
and half his fortune were strictly dedi- 
cated to the special service of God. Wher- 
ever he was, it was his daily wont to hear 
the Psalms and the appointed lessons 
read ; and he often went at midnight to 
the church, unknown to his courtiers, to 
enjoy a season of quiet prayer. Pride and 
haughtiness were entire strangers to him. 
In spite of his much sickness and almost 
constant pain, he had a rare geniality 
that gave a beautiful charm to his life. 
He was wholly free from avarice and 
greed. He lived in perfect amity with his 
neighbors, without a thought of abusing 
his superior strength. 

What a man of men he was! Nothing 
seems to have been omitted that was in 
any way calculated to further his one 
great aim — the advancement of his peo- 
ple. His energies and abilities were ex- 
ceedingly many-sided. He excelled in 
architecture and made many improve- 
ments in building; he had great ingenu- 
ity in mechanical contrivances, and left 
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behind him a number of useful inven- 
tions ; he planned a new type of battle- 
ship, and really founded the British 
navy ; he refounded the desolated city of 
London, clearly seeing its immense strate- 
gic and commercial importance ; he was a 
skillful huntsman, and loved all noble 
art. 

‘“*T have desired,’ he wrote near the 
close of his life, ‘‘to live worthily the 
while I lived, and after my life to leave 
to the men that come after me a remem- 
bering of me in good works.”’ His aim 
has been certainly fulfilled. His memory 
has come down to us with a living dis- 
tinctness through the mists of exaggera- 
tion and legend which time gathered 
around it. The instinct of the people has 
clung to him with a singular affection. 
The love which he wanted a thousand 
years ago has lingered around his name 
from that day to this. While every other 
name of those earlier times has all but 
faded away from the recollection of men, 
that of Alfred remains familiar to every 
child. 

He was favored in living at a time 
when there was full scope for all his 
powers, when there was a most important 
work to be done that he was well quali- 
fied to do. He was favored in having 
most able children and descendants, who 
grandly carried on and completed his 
work, which otherwise might have come 
to little. He was favored in having 
at court a friend and biographer, the 
monk or bishop Asser, who has preserved 
to us an authentic chronicle of his achieve- 
ments. Many a one who has done most 
worthily has had little or no earthly 
record of his doings. God has permitted 
us to see, even at this long distance, what 
this man accomplished. Let us be thank- 
ful for his example, and find in it incite- 
ment to equal faithfulness, as well as a 
pungent reminder that nothing but moral 
grandeur can lift a life to the highest 
summit of greatness. 





Another Foolish Assault on 
Missions 


N article by Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, on ‘The Missionaries and 

the Empire,” in the Nineteenth Century tor 
July, substantially repeated in a Boston 
Herald editarial, calls for a tew words of 
comment. It is more respecttul and in- 
telligent than the ordinary ignorant news- 
paper scoff at Christian missions to which 
we have become so sadly accustomed in 
these days, and on this very account we are 
the more amazed at some glaring mistakes 
it makes. It calls on the missionary socie- 
ties of England and America,in view of 
the Boxer outrages, to change their policy 
and not let their missionaries “ arrogate 
authority above the law, with the irritat- 
ing, disintegrating consequences of that 
assumption.” He refers specifically and 
repeatedly to the offence given by “ an ar- 
rangement’? by which missionaries were 
to ride in green chairs, and be recognized 
as the equals of viceroys and governors,”’ 
and rightly calls it ‘“‘poor arrogances.’’ 
He does well to protest against such things 
and the harm that has come from them, 
but the marvel oi it is that he should pre- 
tend ignorance—and the J/lerald along 
witL him —that these ‘* poor arrogances”’ 
have not ina single case been the custom 
ot the English and American mission- 
aries, to whom exclusively he writes 
(never once mentioning any others); but 
they are the custom of the French or 
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Roman Catholic missionaries to whom his 
whole article ought to be directed. The 
Protestant missionaries have repeatedly 
protested against these wicked and most 
impolitic usurpations of the Catholic hier- 
archy, and have always retused to have 
any partin them. They have had to sufter 
because of them in China, and it seems 
peculiarly hard that now by their own 
countrymen in England and America, who 
ought at least to take a little pains to in- 
form themselves of the facts before accus- 
ing so respectable and responsible a body 
of men, the whole blame should be cast on 
them when it belongs entirely to their ri- 
vals and opponents, the Roman Catholic 
priests. This is* outrageous; but it is sim- 
ply of a piece with the rest of the ma- 
licious or ignorant diatribes against Chris- 
tian missions with which the secular jour- 
nals delight to regale their readers. 

We have space to notice but une other 
pointin this remarkable effusion; to deal 
with it properly would require several 
columns. Mr. Greenwood demands that 
only single men be sent to China; he dilates 
on the “‘ prejudice and damage to the repu- 
tation ot Christianity, so strange and sus- 
pect to the Chinese ure the little communi- 
ties where men and women keep house 
together.” This is laughable. Does the 
man suppose that Chinese men and women 
do not “keep house together?’”’ Does he 
imagine that bachelor missionaries would 
be less liable to suspicion on the ground of 
immorality than married ones? If so, his 
ignorance of the East is extremely dense. 
Any one who understands those countries 
at all knows that a missionary’s wile is his 
best protection against slanderous tongues, 
and the most effective possible agent in the 
indispensable work for China’s women. If 
no wives were to be sent, there would 
indeed be trouble. Is Mr. Greenwood a 
Roman Catholic? It looks like it. He is 
certainly wholly unacquainted with the 
Protestant missionaries upon whom he 
assumes to sit in judgment and call to 
account. This sort of thing makes us very 
weary. Why will respectable journals 
publish such trash? 





Sunday at the Exposition 


HE determination to make the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo 
“pay,” has caused the management to dis- 
regard the sen.iments and desires of large 
numbers of Christians who have protested, 
and the gates are kept open on Sunday. A 
compromise was effected by which the gates 
were opened, but the “* Midway ” shows, 
government buildings, and many other 
exhibits are closed. No religious exercises 
are allowed on the grounds on Sunday, 
with the exception of the native services of 
the Hawaiians and the Indians. An attempt 
is being made to do some religious work by 
the maintenance otf a large tent on Lincolu 
parkway near the main entrance. It is 
called “* Tent Evangelist,’’ and is in charge 
of a committee of city pastors. The seating 
capacity is 1,400. Quite a number of the 
leading preachers of the country have 
already been heard. But the Sunday ques- 
tion does not seem to be settled. A few 
days ago the concessionaires of the ** Mid- 
way ” decided that it the outside gates were 
kept open on Sunday, they must also have 
the right to give their shows on Sunday. 
This may reopen the whole question of Sun- 
day closing. The issue seems to be, * wide- 
open” or “closed tight.” It would have 
been much wiser, as well as better, to have 
‘‘elosed tight’? at the first. We trust that 
may be the result now. 





It the teet of the pilgrim drag wearily, let 
him lighten his heart. There lie all the 
weight and the weariness. 
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international Epworth League Con- 
vention 
[Special dispatch to Z1on’s HERALD. | 
San Francisco, Cal., July 22. 

HE fifth International Epworth League 

' Convention has been a most gratity- 
ing success, fully equal to the highest ex- 
pectations of those in charge and of those 
in attendance. Our tour across the con- 
tinent was indescribably delightful. Con- 
genial company, varied, interesting, and 
sublime scenery, frequent song services on 
the train and at numerous towns, aided in 
making the trip memorable. The railroads, 
though strained to the utmost, landed their 
thousands of passengers without serious 
accident or longer delays than were to be 
expected. The New England 
been full of 


party has 
life and excitement; much 
applause at stations, with the Boston yell; 
and starting many tears by their rousing 
hymns. 

Calitornia’s welcome resembled the height 
ot her mountains, the wideness of her 
ocean, the richness of her mines, forests, 
and fields, and the geniality of her climate. 
San Francisco greatly rejoiced in the con- 
vention’s presence, putting on holiday 
adorning her streets with flags, 
streamers, and flowers, and brightening 
the night with splendid electric displays. 
Ample provision was made in every par- 
ticular for the comfort of the visitors by 
competent and enthusiastic committees. 
Mechanic’s Pavilion, headquarters of the 
convention, is similar to Mechanic’s Hall 
in Boston, and was superbly decorated 
with choice flowers, banners and mottoes. 
It will accommodate ten thousand people, 
and was often filled. The registration 
approximates 20,000, being next to Toronto 
the largest yet. 

The program was varied, giving special 
prominence to practical guestions of vital 
interest to the new century. Addresses 
have been of a high order — timely, strong, 
thoroughly prepared and earnestly de- 
livered. Rev. Messrs. Taylor, Helms, Frost, 
Mrs. Smiley, and Messrs. Penniman and 
Wheeler filled their places on the program 
with marked credit. Great good tellow- 
ship has prevailed. No intimation of any 
color line at botels, on street cars, or else- 
where. A «deep spiritual interest pervaded 
the meetings. Large and responsive con- 
gregations listened on Sunday to much 
excellent preaching. Glorious results are 
anticipated. A full report tor the next 
paper. MATTHIAS 8S. KAUFMAN. 


attire, 





Death of Dr. Nathaniel Fellows 


—S NATHANIEL FELLOWS, D.D., 
who was stricken with paralysis, 
July 8, died at his home in Lynn, on Satur- 
day, aged 72 years. He had been in teeble 
health for the last few years. In his life 
and work he was one of the most worthy 
and successful of our New England minis- 
ters, and was universally revered and 
loved by all who knew him. Profoundly 
religious, well-equipped mentally, wholly 
devoted to the work in hand, possessing re- 
markable clearness, astuteness, and bal- 
ance of powers, his success as pastor, 
preacher, presiding elder, teacher, and 
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principal ot Wesleyan Academy, is not sur- 
prising. 

Mr. Fellows was born in Stonington, 
Conn., and was converted in youth. He 
was valedictorian at Wilbraham, and when 
he graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1858 he was selected by Miner Raymond to 
fill the chair of mathematics at Wilbraham 
Academy. In 1859 he joined the New Eng- 
land Conterence, in which he held several 
important appointments. In 1872 he was 
made presiding elder of Worcester District 
—a position for which he was, by his 
knowledge of men and affairs, his sound 
judgment and generous sympathies, well 
qualified. His five years as principal of 
Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham (from 
1874 to 1879) covered a critical time in the 
history of the institution. The period of 














REV. NATHANIEL FELLOWS, D. D. 


decadence for our Conference seminaries 
had already set in, and it was impossible 
to check it. Under Dr. Cooke, his prede- 
cessor, it was easy to run the list of stu- 
dents up to six hundred. From the opera- 
tion of causes for which Dr. Fellows was in 
no sense responsible the attendance ran 
down to a little over two hundred. It 
could be shown that a proportionate de- 
crease in attendance took place during the 
Same years at all our other seminaries. 
Though Dr. Fellows was not brilliant and 
did not exploit himself or the institution, 
he did able, untiring and suevessful work 
with the school. At the close of his labors 
at Wilbraham, he served as a supply at 
Trinity Church, Montpelier, Vt., made 
vacant by the withdrawal ot Rev. Charles 
Parkhurst to attend the School of Theology 
of Boston University. Here he became 
remarkably successful. He held a series of 
revival meetings, preaching every night 
for nearly two months with great force and 
power. In 1881 he returned to accept work 
in his own Conference, and was appointed 
to Webster Square, Worcester. The next 
year he was appointed presiding elder ot 
Springfield District. The last charges he 
served after his successtul term on Spring- 
field District were Boston St., Lynn, South- 
bridge, and Newton Upper Falls. In 1897 
he retired trom active work and made his 
home in Lynn. 

A wite survives him. His funeral took 
place at Boston Street Church, Tuesday 
afternoon, a report of which, as our paper 
goes to press on Tuesday noon, we are 
unable to publish. 





He whom his own experience has taught 
nothing will be an incorrigible pupil to any 
master or any institution. 


July 24, 1901 


PERSONALS 





— Rev. W. H. Meredith, of Highlands 
Church, this city, has been appointed 
a delegate to the Ecumenical Conference. 


—Dr. Henry Baker, of Christ Church, 
Pittsburg, has gone for the summer to his 
cottage on Lake George, and will remain 
until September. 


—A son of Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, the 
famous Wesleyan preacher, has been or- 
dained a deacon in the Chureh of England 
by the Bishop ot London. 


—‘*I wish I could tell every rich old fel- 
low what satistaction there is in this giv- 
ing,’ says old Dr. Pearsons, after giving 
away $3,000,000 and after reaching the age 
ot eighty-one. 

— Bishop Thoburn contemplates going to 
India in November and remaining during 
the months of cold weather. He fteels that 
the death of Bishop Parker makes it neces- 
sary tor him to return 


— Hon. Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland, 
©., who has been selected as ambassador to 
Italy, is an old student at Ohio Wesleyan, 
and is a distinguished financier as well as 
a man of culture and high standing. 


—Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher recently 
gave $1,000 to the Saachon University ot the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. This 
school 1s in China. That is just like the 
big-hearted, brotherly, tolerant Dr.Goucher. 


— Mr. Willard 8S. Allen, ot East Boston, 
sailed on the ‘‘ New England,” on the 17th 
inst., for a visit abroad. Mr. Allen is a 
delegate to the Ecumenical Conference. 
He was one ot our most effective lay dele- 
gates to the last General Conference. 


— Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., ot New 
York, the well-known evangelist, who was 
recently prostrated by heart failure at War- 
saw, Ind., and whose life was despaired ot 
tor several days, is now greatly improved, 
and his complete recovery is confidently 
looked for. 

— The Northern Christian Advocate, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., says in last week’s issue: 
**Chancellor and Mrs. James R. Day, 
with their daughter, Miss Imogene, accom- 
panied by Miss Richards, left Monday last 
for Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain, where in 
that restful and picturesque region a season 
of quiet can be enjoyed.”’ 


— Rev. S. C. Vail, of the Vermont Conter- 
ence, who was obliged to take a supernu- 
merary relation on account of ill health at 
the last session, has purchased a home in 
Corinth, N.Y. His tather, Rev. Adee Vail, 
a revered member of the New York Confer- 
ence, died in Spencertown, N. Y., June 13, 
aged 86 years. He was an effective and suc- 
cesstul minister for torty years. 


— Rev. Manley S. Hard, D. D., will re- 
turn from the Ecumenical Conference in 
London in time to represent the Board ot 
Church Extension at the following Confer- 
ences during October: Central New York, 
the 2d; West Virginia, the 5th; Dakota, the 
10th; Holston, the 12th; East Tennessee, 
the 16th; North Carolina, the 17th; Tennes- 
see, the 19th; and Oklahoma, the 23d. 


—‘Uncle Tom” Mosby, the well-known 
Negro philanthropist of Moulton Heights, 
Ala., died last week. He was over one 
hundred years old, and had won the respect 
ot whites as well as blacks. Immediately 
after the war he began accumulating 
money, soon purchased forty acres of land, 
then one hundred and sixty, and began pil- 
ing up a bank account. He first became a 
philanthropist by caring for all his tellow 
slaves of the Mosby plantation, who 
dropped in on the old man one by one as 
they became unable longer to work. 


Mosby saw the last ot the old slaves die, 
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and then he opened his house to the or- 
phans of the younger generation. 


— Rev. John MeNeill, the Scotch preach- 
er, will spend August in the United States, 
engaged in evangelistic services. 

— The California Christian Advucate 
says: “ Bishop Hamilton had a great 
trip into Humboldt County. He raised 
about $7,000 of church debts. The debt ot 
Ferndale ot $6,000 was swept out.” 


— Dr. Filben, chairman of the committee 
in charge of the arrangements tor the In- 
ternational Epworth League Convention, 
had devoted his entire time to the prepara- 
tions for the gathering tor mure than a year. 
He showed rare skill in awakening such 
widespread interest and bringing such a 
crowd to the Pacific coast. 


— Dr. Leroy A. Belt, who was recently 
elected president of Ohio Normal Univer- 
sity, is a large man ot the Peter Cartwright 
brand. He has been a presiding elder in 
Ohio tor many years. It is said of him 
that he can throw an ordinary “disturber 
ot a meeting’’ through a transom window 
without in the least breaking the continu- 
ity of his sermon. 


— Rev. F. H. Morgan, of Singapore, is 
summering at Hedding, N. H., and shuuld 
be addressed there. He will represent the 
W.F. M.S. at most of the New England 
camp-meetings. Ministers can arrange 
with him to present the missionary cause 
and to take the annual collection. He has 
an illustrated lecture on Missions which is 
very interesting and impressive. 


—Dr. N. S. Davis, Jr., has been elected 
dean ot the Medical College of Northwest- 
ern University, to succeed Dr. Frank S. 
Johnson, who resigned on account of ill- 
ness. Dr. Davis had previously been sec- 
retary of the college, and is succeeded in 
that position by Dr. Arthur R. Edwards, 
son of the late Arthur Edwards, of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


— Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Mansfield and wife, 
ot Brookline, and Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
Walker, of East Dedham, will sail from 
New York on the “ Rotterdam,” on Satur- 
day next, for Kurope. They expect to meet 
Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Dorchester in Antwerp, 
and travel together a well-planned itinerary 
on the Continent before attending the Ecu- 
menical Conference, to which Dr. Mansfield 
is a delegate. 

—Francis Schlatter, known as the “ di- 
vine healer,” was arrested last week in 
Washington, D. C., on complaint of the 
Central Union Mission authorities for 
creating a disturbance in the rooms of the 
mission. He was charged with vagrancy. 
It is said that steps will be taken to exam- 
ine into his mental condition. What a les- 
son! How little time it is since a great 
multitude were worshiping him as a di- 
vinely-sent prophet and healer! 


— Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of De- 
troit, is to preach for tour Sundays in 
Brooklyn to a syndicate of six churches, of 
which St. John’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church is one. This is his second invita- 
tion to serve as a supply for the same 
group of churches. He preaches to a con- 
gregation of from ten to twelve hundred 
people. The committee in charge request 
the supplies not to preach “ pyrotechnic 
or star sermons,” but the simple Gospel of 
experience and affirmation. That would 
be good counsel to extend to supplies 
every where. 


—The Western Christian Advocate ot last 
week presents the genial tace of Rev. Dr. 
T. A. Goodwin, of Indianapolis, and says 
ot him: ‘“ He is the only surviving mem.- 
ber of the first class graduated from De 
Pauw University. That class graduated in 
1840, sixty-one years ago. He is now eighty- 
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two years of age and retains his mental wreck two Leaguers lost their lives, and 
vigor unimpaired. Failing eyesight is the two others were seriously injured.” 
only important physical tailure he has 
suffered. In spite of this deplorable mis- The business end of the church requires 
fortune, Dr. Goodwin continues in active as much attention as that of any institu- 
mental labor. The brilliancy of his mind tion. Even the most exalted state ot holi- 
is manifest in all of his writings and con- ness is not always assurance of liberality. 
versation.” He is the tather ot Mrs. Myra Christians must be trained in the “ support 
Goodwin Plantz, wite ot President Plantz, ot the ministry and of all the benevolent 
ot Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis.,a enterprises of the church” the same as in 
trequent contributor to these columns and other graces. If the finances are at loose 
an author of note. ends, accounts poorly kept, and a large 
proportion of the membership evading 
responsibility in this matter, it is a plain 
case of careless management. Officials 
charged with the financial responsibilities 
An editorial on ‘The Ethics of Loot’’ of the church should attend to their duties 
is crowded over to the last page. as carefully as they would the management 
ot a private business. 








BRIEFLETS 











Tent meetings for autumn are being 
planned at many places. The ides is good. Among the congratulatory messages read 
There are hundreds ot people who can be to the International Epworth League Con- 
tadieced téenter & teat end Meten te the vention were the following: President 
Gospel who could not be coaxed into a McKinley said: “I have much pleasure 
church building. in sending to the International Epworth 
League Convention, assembled at San 

A church that is not engaged in aggres- Francisco, my hearty congratulations upon 
sive evangelistic and benevolent work, is the good work the great body of Christian 
like an army that spends its time drawing ™en and women which it represents has ac- 
rations and drilling, but never grapples complished in the past, and my earnest 
with the enemy. wish that even greater success will crown 
the future efforts ot the League.” Vice- 

Increase of knowledge does not produce President Roosevelt worded his message as" 
spiritual power. We may “know all follows: ‘ Heartiest greetings, and may 
things ” and still be servayts of sin. Itis good luck attend the Kpworth League 
the attitude of trust and the practice of obe- in its efforts tor social and civic righteous- 
dience that bring the divine help. Thereis ness.” 
no other way. 














ZION’Ss HERALD has now a special repre- 

As the International Epworth League sentative in the farther West, commis- 
Convention did not close until Sunday ‘sioned to study the country, the people, the 
evening, and as it takes from fiveto sixdays Churches, and especially the Methodist 
to receive mail trom San Francisco, ot Episcopal Church, and to report the naked 
course Dr. Kaufman could not get his re- facts to our readers. As our correspondent 
port to us in time for this issue; but it will isa brilliant newspaper reporter of many 
appear in the next. In the capital paper Years’ experience, his letters will be not 
ot Rev. E. J. Helms, published last week, Only interesting, but permanently valua- 
and the characteristically brilliant address ble. He will write under the nom de plume 
of welcome delivered by Bishop Hamilton, of “ Olympia,” and the first com munication 
which appears in this issue, we give our ®ppears in this issue, beginning on page 
readers an excellent toretaste of whatisto 97. 
appear in Dr. Kaufman’s report. 








Any one who examines the catalogue of 

“The torward movement in England,” Kent's Hill Seminary, 1900-1901, will secure 
says Hugh Price Hughes, “isa backward * gratifying appreciation of the scope, tacil- 
movement. It goes back to the spirit and ities and equipment of this institution 
methods of John Wesley, and even to Pau! Which had its beginning in 1820. Few are 
ena Jeuus of Nasaréth.” the seminaries in the whole country that 
are so well prepared to teach so many 

Bishop FitzGerald, secretary ot the Epis- branches. All the varied departments have 
copal Board, announces that the North- been fully equipped to meet the demands 
west German Conference will. be held at ot these modern times. Parents and chil- 
Colesburg, Sept. 26; Upper Iowa, Vinton, dren together will do well to study this 
Oct. 2; Northwest Iowa, Algona, Oct. 2 catalogue, which can be obtained on appli- 
Bishop Joyce presiding. cation to President H. E. Trefethen, Kent’s 
Hill, Me. 











Our ministers, as a whole, have stood by 
their churches taithfully during the sum- 
mer, and they fully deserve the vacation 
which many of them will take during the 
month of August. Laying aside work, 
eare, and especially anxiety, may they 
make the most of the month in real rest, 
refreshment and restoration! 


We gladly open our pages this week for 
another tributeto Bishop Parker. How the 
missionaries loved him! Miss Harvey tells 
in impressive language what he was to 
them. What do all of these heartfelt trib- 
utes mean? Ina word, they testify to the 
power of simple goodness and faithtul- 
ness. For these were the Christian graces 
which especially distinguished the Kishop. 
Editor Thompson, of the Northwestern Ue was good, and he was taithful. Noth- 
Christian Advocate, in writing ot “* The Ep- ing better or more expressive can be said of 
worth Leaguers on the Way ”’ to California, him — indeed, nothing more encouraging 
says: “During the past few days about to those who are still in the way of Chris- 
sixty special trains of Epworth Leaguers, tian discipleship; for everybody can be 
going to the International Convention at good and taithtul. The other day an intel- 
San Francisco, to open Thursday, July 18, ligent triend pointed to a woman a little 
have passed through Salt Lake City. distance away, and said, “She is the best 
About thirty train-loads spent Sunday in Christian I ever knew;” and when we 
Sait Lake City. It is gratitying to know asked why, the answer was, “ Why, she is 
that no serious accident has befallen any of simply good — good all the time and under 
these sixty special trains. Unfortunately, every circumstance.” Was not that the 
the same cannot be said about the Chicago best thing that could be said of her? We 
& Alton regular train, wrecked at Mar- wish more “saints” would cultivate sim- 
shall, Mo., last Wednesday. In that ple goodness. 
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UNDER HIS WINGS 
JULIA REDFORD TOMKINSON. 


The brooding tenderness of God 
Is in a wild bird’s wing ; 
His whispered love the nestlings hear, 
In low, sweet chirruping ; 
And they, beneath her beating breast, 
Find all they need within the nest. 


*‘ Under His wings,”’ with strength far gone, 
A weary one may creep, 
And covered close through tempests wild, 
May softly lie asleep ; 
So safe against God’s sheltering breast, 
The heart within the storm-rocked nest. 


Carlisle, Pa. 





MOUNT GERIZIM AND_- THE 
SAMARITAN PASSOVER 
REV. ELIHU GRANT. 


BOUT 5.30 the afternoon of May 1, 
aesmall party of us who had been 
riding all day through the hill coun- 
try of Ephraim, came in sight of Jacob’s 
Well, or, rather, in sight of the walled en- 
closure about the premises which the 
Greek Church has secured and dressed 
up. For the first time in some weeks we 
saw, also, a line of telegraph poles and 
wires, the line from Nabulus to the east of 
Jordan. We were rounding the lower 
slopes of Mount Gerizim, and in a short 
time were going down the valley between 
Gerizim, on our left, and Ebal, on our 
right. This valley, in which modern 
Nabulus (ancient Shechem) lies, runs 
east and west. The city of over 20,000 
inhabitants is about 1,800 feet above the 
sea level, picturesquely lodged between 
the two mountains — Ebal, 3,000 feet, at 
the north, and Gerizim, 2,800 feet above 
the sea, at the south of it. The valley 
is narrow, so that a few minutes’ ride 
from the centre of the city would lead one 
to the slopes of either mountain, and an 
hour’s climb to the top of either. The 
ascent of Gerizim is a simple matter ; 
that of Ebal would be less pleasant on 
account of the prickly-pear (cactus) 
which grows very thickly on the sides. 
Approaching the city as we did from the 
east end of the valley, one would seea 
sightly group of cheerfully tinted build- 
ings, some quite high for a Palestinian 
city, built rather towards the Gerizim 
side of the place. Several tall palm trees 
stand among the buildings. A little to 
the right and quite prominent is a Mos- 
lem cemetery with its graves covered with 
stones, set up to look like small sar- 
cophagi. The first building reached con- 
tains the barracks of the soldiers who do 
the police duty of the country round. 
Near here we join the road from Jacob’s 
Well, forming a “ V’’ with our own. 
But we save that trip until later and go 
on into the town to secure rooms at the 
Latin monastery. 

We had timed our visit so as to be 
present at the Passover celebration of 
the Samaritans. This once powerful 
sect, constantly diminishing, is now 
confined to this one city. Friends 
living in Nabulus report it as pum- 
bering but 120 souls, though there 
is some difference of opinion as to the 
exact number. The next day, as we 
rode up the mountain to the Passover, 
we passed the little graveyard of the 
Samaritans that will receive the differ- 
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ent members as they fail from the 
congregation. It looks like a_ bit of 
plowed ground with its simple broken 
surface. The Samaritans we found near 
the top of the mountain. There they 
were at their great camp-meeting of the 
year, living in tents near the place of sac- 
rifice which is just below and a little 
west of the very summit of Gerizim. 
Moslem and Christian spectators were sit- 
ting or walking about the encampment, 
and here and there among these were 
Moslem soldiers, the inevitable accom- 
paniments of Eastern religious celebra- 
tions. As there was time before sunset, 
we went to the summit, a few min- 
utes’ walk above the camp. It is a good 
situation for a citadel and fortifications, 
and we find the ruins of one strewn all 
over the cap of the mountain. As we 
stand at the northeast tip of the very 
summit neara Moslem weli (small me- 
morial building to some saint), the view 
is superb —mountains on every hand, 
grandest among them Hermon, and far- 
thest away. Just below us, like a velvet 
carpet of regular pattern, is the fertile plain 
of Makhna, running north and south. 

True to Syrian religious custom, accord- 
ing to which every sect or religion makesa 
convenient grouping of all its holy places, 
we have only to look around to see the 
celebrated places of Sacred Writ. Here, 
the Samaritans claim, are the true Shiloh, 
the true Bethel, and also Mount Moriah. 
Over there to the southeast, across Makh- 
na, is the little village of Rujib, that, they 
say. is Ai, and the village of Awarta is the 
burial-place of the sons of Aaron. Not 
accuracy, but monopoly, seems to be 
the aim of Eastern religionists in identify- 
ing holy places. Near this northeast end 
of the mountain is a portion of the foun- 
dation of the ancient Samaritan temple. 
A little to the south on the east side isa 
large rock, sloping westward. Here, they 
claim, was the true site of the Tabernacle, 
and this was the rock of sacrifice, the slope 
allowing the blood of victims to flow into 
the pit at the lower end of the rock. At 
the west end of the castle ruins are shown 
twelve huge stones which, they say, are 
the ones which Joshua took from the bed 
of the Jordan. At the northwest end of 
the castle remains is a pit of an old pool. 

Descending now, a few minutes’ walk, to 
where the encampment is in excitement 
over the coming ceremony, we find a 
rectangular, walled enclosure, about three 
feet deep and about twenty by forty feet 
(plus) around, running north and south. 
A tent had been standing in the southerly 
end, as we went by on the way up the hill. 
Now it was being taken down, and, al- 
lowed to lie flat on the ground, it afforded 
a good-sized space forthe priests who came 
into the enclosure with some twenty of the 
men with their kneeling rugs. These 
Samaritans were fine-looking people. I 
think that they had the finest set of faces 
efany company of people I had seen in 
the East. They had well-formed heads, 
clear complexions, and quite a variety of 
facial tvpes, some round, chubby, and 
light, others long-featured, dark, light; 
old men and little boys, all seeming to 
have clear, delicate skins. The high priest 
was tall, slight, with gray beard and very 
pleasing countenance. The second priest 
was a larger man, heavy, well-propor- 
tioned, with brown beard. 
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In the middle of the enclosure was a 
little pit with fire and three large kettles 
of boiling water. Near it were seven 
lambs ready for the sacrifice, nosing 
around and chewing contentedly. The 
enclosure soon filled up with the Samar- 
itans. The high priest, with about twenty 
others, went on to the canvas and, facing 
the east, towards the rock of sacrifice 
mentioned before, began the ritual of the 
Passover. The high priest wore a long 
green robe; the others were dressed in 
white. The rest of the men and children 
stood about inside the enclosure taking 
part in the service. When about half 
through the service, the high priest turned 
and faced the two irregular rows of 
worshipers behind him and began the 
prayers, among them one for the Sultan. 
We noticed on the breast of the high 
priest a badge decoration, said to be the 
gift of the Sultan. After the prayers, all 
except the high priest went to the other 
end of the enclosure, while he began read- 
ing the twelfth chapter of Exodus. The 
sun was about to set; the passover moon 
like a silver globe came just over the tip 
of Gerizim in front of us; and as the 
priest neared the word ‘‘kill,”’ at a cer- 
tain place in the chapter, the eager look 
on the faces of the Samaritans gathered 
about the animals became very intense, 
and, as the fatal word was pronounced 
with unusual emphasis, the knives of 
those in readiness were put to the throats 
of the sacrificial victims, and the high 
priest turned his face again towards the 
east in supplicatory prayer. As I had 
seen two sheep killed on the public street 
of Nabulus that same day, I was glad to 
have the crowd come in between me and 
the gruesome sight just at the moment of 
the actual killing. Some of the blood 
was caught and a little of it daubed on the 
faces of some of the children. Then hot 
water was used to help pull off the wool 
from the sheep, as they were to be roasted, 
with the skin on, over the fiery pit which 
all this time had been in preparation just 
outside the enclosure at the southeast cor- 
ner. Men had been continually replenish- 
ing it with fuel until the rocks were very 
hot and a rustic sort of frame of crossed 
sticks was provided to cover it when all 
was ready. The lambs, with heads left 
on and the right fore limbs off, were fixed 
on long pole spits for roasting. The refuse 
parts were destroyed by fire. Unleavened 
bread — a sort of thin rolled pastry, simi- 
lar to native bread — was passed about in 
little bits rolled up with bitter herbs 
inside. 

As it was late and the ritual was over — 
the actual eating, which comes along 
towards midnight, being said to be a very 
ordinary affair — we started down the 
mountain for Nabulus. The moon seemed 
golden now, and flooded the beautiful val- 
ley with its light. Such a night! We 
soon reached our rooms in the town, and 
said ‘‘ good-night’’ all around. 


Friends’ Mission, Ramallah, Jerusalem. 





—A meeting of some significance was 
held lately by the Humanitarian League in 
London, its purpose being to present a 
testimonial to Rev. J. Stratton tor his work 
in securing the abolition of the royal buck- 
hounds —an act which has been called one 
of the economies of the new reign. We 
don’t know what the clergyman did to 
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pring it about, but the occasion drew letters 
trom Frederic Harrison, George Meredith 
and Thomas Hardy in behalf of the abolish- 
ment of sports that are attended with cruelty 
to animals.— Springfield Republican. 





BLESSED BACTERIA 
REV. E. F, STUDLEY. 


T has been said that ‘‘ the undevout 
astronomer is mad.’’ Well may the 
glory of the heavens awaken devotion ! 
But what shall we say of the undevout 
microscopist? Is he not alsomad? Are 
pot the wonders of the small as astonish- 
ing as the wonders of the great? It is 
surprising to find great suns set in their 
orbits as though they were blazing 
diamonds on the ringed finger of an Al- 
mighty hand; but are we less surprised 
when we seem to find God himself hid 
behind an atom? 

Wonderful, indeed, is the beauty, the 
wisdom, the finish, the usefulness, of 
things almost infinitely small. We read 
awhile ago of an infidel talking about 
‘* The Mistakes of Moses,’’ and also finding 
fault with God because He had made 
some enemies of man, such as germs, so 
small that they could not be seen. What 
are the facts? The scientific men tell us 
that out of three or four thousand kinds 
of bacteria there are only a score or more 
that produce disease in the human body. 
And, furthermore, they say that even 
these harmful bacteria ‘‘do not thrive 
well in sunshine, fresh air, and cleanli- 
ness.’’ Hence if our infidel friend would 
refer back to Moses, he would find that 
one of his ‘ mistakes,’ for which we 
should never cease to be grateful, was in 
teaching the Israelites the great impor- 
tance of having their bodies as well as 
their hearts clean. 

So we find that if there are about a 
score of bacteria that may prove harmful 
to the human race, we are still introduced 
through the kindness of our mutual friend 
— the microscope—to nearly four thou- 
sand kinds of blessed friends. These 
microscopic guardian angels of ours 
hasten decay ; they sour vinegar ; they 
raise yeast; they produce cream on our 
milk ; they flavor our butter and cheese. 

I sat down to supper last night and 
began to appreciate how much I owed to 
bacteria. There was bread on the table. 
The bacteria raised the yeast and made 
the bread light. Any one who has ever 
eaten unleavened bread can always after- 
ward appreciate the work of our little 
friends from the fairyland of science, who, 
through the yeast, make it light and 
sweet. I had some bread and cream, one 
of the finest dishes outside of Paradise. 
‘* A cup of milk,” says Prof. Conn, ‘ con- 
tains something like 300,000,000 bacteria.”’ 
Now the pan on which my cream rises 
contains three cups full, and stands two 
days Here are 900,000,000 individuals 
working two days to prepare a part of my 
supper. King Solomon’s large number of 
attendants and servants was nothing in 
comparison to mine. No Oriental king 
ever dreamed of such a magnificent serv- 
jee as the humblest of us really enjoy ; 
and as for the Queen of Sheba, would she 
not have fainted entirely away at the very 
thought of such an assem blage of servants? 
If one of these bacteria alone had to do all 
the work in raising the little cream I 
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used on two or three slices of bread, | 
found, by an easy computation, that 
I should have had to wait 5,000,000 years 
before supper was ready. 

But there is also the custard pie. We 
could not have it without these dear little 
Tom Thumb friends of ours. I have my 
ideals for myself, for other folks, and also 
for a piece of custard pie. Let me speak 
of the latter now. In my estimation a 
custard pie should be no small affair. It 
should be like the geography of India — 
wide at the top, with a crust, white and 
high, like the Himalaya range of moun- 
tains. It should extend toward the equa- 
tor (of the pie), not like a low-lying, 
swampy watery district, but like the pla- 
teau of the Deccan, with precipitous sides, 
the whole shaking and quivering when 
touched like India under the successive 
shocks of an earthquake. And last, it 
should be filled with a teeming popula- 
tion of unseen bacteria to give it that rare 
flavor which I know delights epicures be- 
sides myself. 

Let no man sit down to his supper and 
curse bacteria. Let him not exclude 
them in the blessing he asks. Rather let 
him pray that, like Abou ben Adhem, 
‘*his tribe may increase ;’’ and let him 
add to his scientific beatitudes, ‘‘ Blessed 
be bacteria !”’ : 


Fall River, Mass. 





A CONGREGATIONALIST AMONG 
THE METHODISTS 


8S. E. BRIDGMAN. 


"T°H IS little summer village (Thou- 

sand Island Park), sandwiched on 
Wellesley Island between the Cana- 
dian and American currents of the 
royal St. Lawrence, is one of the finest 
places on the great historic river, which 
has its head resting on the bosom of Lake 
Ontario and its feet bathed in the Gulf. 
The breezes from the river, five miles 
across from Clayton, the fragrance of the 
pines, the odors of the grove, and the 
pure, crisp air, make it wonderfully at- 
tractive to the visitors who come here 
year after year. Although under the con- 
trol of the Methodists, Episcopalians, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists and other saints 
and sinners find here a restful summer 
home. They are a quiet, geutle folk, as there 
are no Sunday excursions, no gathering of 
crowds at the dock as on week-days, no 
liquor saloons, no dance halls to entice 
them ; and the great Tabernacle, holding 
2,500 or so, attracts everybody. The 
charm of the forest trees, the song of 
birds, their occasional visits as they look 
in upon the congregation, the flags of 
Great Britain and America hung across 
the platform, the fine singing, the serv- 
ices conducted by eminent m2n, make 
the Sabbath one of the best days of all 
the week. 

This year, Rev. Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer, now 
pastor at Williamstown, is succeeded by 
Rev. James D. Phelps, D. D., of Syracuse 
University, who has charge of all the 
services and entertainments of the Park. 
Rev. A. F. Pennock, the local pastor, has 
given two excellent addresses on ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem ’’ and the ‘ Nile,’’ from which place 
he has just returned. A quartet of 
D. D.s from the Wyoming Conference 
have enriched us who are guests of Rev. 
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Dr. Hard, who has a summer cottage 
here, by their delightful rendering of the 
favorite songs of the church. Last Sab- 
bath President John H. Race, D. D., of 
Chattanooga and Athens, Tenn., gave a 
most stimulating address, telling of the 
great work of Grant University, where 
790 young men and women have gradu- 
ated. One hundred and forty-six have 
entered the ministry, and others represent 
the highest professions, many going as 
missionaries to toreign lands and doing a 
blessed work for the great, needy world, 

If the readers of Zion’s HERALD 
would catch a glimpse of the Laurentian 
Hills, whose heads were lifted up to sur- 
vey a continent yet unborn, if they desire 
to be enriched by the scenic beauty of 
the Thousand (yes, nearer two thousand) 
Islands, let them go to Raymond & 
Whitcomb and secure an excursion ticket 
to Buffalo, via Thousand Island Park, 
to revel in the charm and beauty of North- 
ern New York, Canada, and the White 
Mountains! All things can be included 
in a summer trip to this beautiful land 
where Nature has been so lavish in dis- 
playing her grandeur. 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 





BISHOP PARKER 
J. GORDON KENNEDY. 


Mingle his dust with hers! No other land 

Shall fold in her embrace his form of clay. 

Scarce did he deem the soil a foreign strand, 
Wherein his bones we lay. 


For twoscore years his best and all, he 
wrought 
Into the texture of her common life. 
His Father’s glory — it alone — he sought 
Through all his earthly strife. 


Though hid from us the pattern, yet we 
know 


His faithtul hand will answer to the call, 


When the Great Judge shall final praise 
bestow 


Upon His servants all. 
How Revtenn, then, shall be the vast 
design 


Which SS the Spirit’s guidance men did 
Fach his ow t; and th h 
ac S own part; an ere rchance 
shall thine 
Some meed of praise receive. 


What art thou weaving in the loom of time? 
Say, brother, is it God’s eternal plan ? 
Blessed art thou it pattern so sublime 

The Judge’s eye shall scan. 


Lay him to rest, whose labors now are o’er, 
Whose spirit now has passed beyond the 


bourne ; 
With saints he waits upon the farther 
shore 
The Resurrection Morn. 


Calcutta, June 5, 1901. 





HE HAS RISEN 
EMILY L. HARVEY. 


HE electric wires hastened to us the 
sad message, ‘‘ Bishop Parker went 
home today.’’ Instantly there came, 
together with blinding tears, the words, 
“How are the mighty’’ — but no; we 
could not say it. ‘‘ How are the mighty 
risen,’’ was the form the message would 
take, for Bishop Parker has not fallen ; 
rather has he risen to be with Christ in the 
glory-land, after all these years of walk- 
ing with and living in Him, in this land 
of his adoption which today is mourning, 
we would say, as one “ bereft of a father,”’ 
but as the Hindustani people express it, 
‘‘as a widow bereft of her husband.” 
Seldom, if ever, has a man been called 
from India to heaven for whom so many 
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tears were shed as are falling for him who 
has so endeared himself by his Christ-like 
life and labors of love to this people. 

His simple, humble, consecrated devo- 
tion to the spiritual uplifting of the world 
made him truly great. ‘This one thing 
I do,’’ seemed an all-pervading influence 
with him. Heaven alone will reveal how 
much richer Hindustan is because this 
man has lived and died within its bor- 
ders; and yet he lives, in such a deep, 
true sense on earth, even in the lives and 
hearts of this,people— these hundreds and 
thousands who have been brought to 
Christ through his preaching and /iving 
of the Gospel of the kingdom of heaven. 
While absent in body he will ever live as 
a precious memory, influencing them God- 
ward as long as they live. 

These weeks and months of suffering 
and weakness have brought with them a 
wonderful benediction to our native 
church. Men have come very near God 
as they have prayed, ‘‘ Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from us.’’ I be- 
lieve but few in our midst have ever 
known quite so fully what real prayer and 
supplication is, as they have learned it in 
these months of intercession for the life of 
Bishop Parker; and there seems to rest 
down upon us, everywhere, a wonderful, 
divine influence, as though God were 
almost visibly present with us. And 
since it must needs be that he go from us, 
we are indeed thankful that his last days 
were in our midst. There were many 
willing to lay down their lives for him. 
A young native-Christian man said that 
he and his brother had often talked it 
over, and felt that, while they were both 
young, even in the very morning of life, 
yet if God would take one of them and 
spare Bishop Parker but a few more years 
for India, they would gladly go. ‘ Be- 
hold how these brethren love.’’ ‘‘ Greater 
jove hath no man than this.”’ 

The Northern Conferences, especially, 
feel that never in the history of the mis- 
sion have they so needed the counsel and 
guiding hand of such a man as E. W. 
Parker as they need it at present. The re- 
peated reductions by the Missionary 
Board in the appropriations for the India 
work have crippled us more than any at 
home can ever know. Grave problems 
loom up before us. How so to adjust the 
work to the present financial stringency 
without irremediably retarding its prog- 
ress, is an equation difficult to solve. 
We stand appalled before the needs and 
conditions of the work already in hand, 
and the open doors and wide opportuni- 
ties on every side which appeal so loudly 
for help and succor; and we can only 
ery out, ‘‘ Lord, who is sufficient for these 
things ?’’ Bishop Parker knew all this 
work and its needs in detail as no other 
man in India knows it. He possessed the 
qualities of deep consecration, clear judg- 
ment and discretion in a large degree, 
which, together with his long and varied 
experience, his familiarity with the lan- 
guage, his perfect understanding of the 
character of the Hindustani people, and 
his sincere sympathy with them, pre-emi- 
nently fitted him for the office to which 
but a short year ago he was elected. How 
gracefully the honor rested upon his 
shoulders! As with Baron von Welz of 
the seventeenth century who said, ‘‘ What 
to me is ‘the title ‘lord’ when I de- 
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sire to be a servant of Christ,’ so the title 
of Bishop was nothing to our leader be- 
yond giving him a wider field of useful- 
ness in the Master’s vineyard; for he 
sought not honor among men, but desired 
rather the widest opportunity to bring 
honor and glory to his Lord Jesus Christ. 
Yet he was permitted but a very few days 
of active service as Bishop in India. The 
arm of flesh has failed us, but the ‘‘ arm 
of God is not shortened that it cannot 
save.’’ 

Many, many in the home-land truly 
loved this man of God, and will deeply 
mourn because of their personal loss ; they 
will lovingly sympathize with her who 
walked by his side in this service for more 
than forty-five years, and will not forget 
to pray for this afflicted ‘‘ mother in 
Israel.’”’ Bishop Parker had been New 
England’s representative in India for 
nearly half a century. He had almost 
completed man’s allotted years on earth ; 
he had both sown and reaped of his own 
labors, and now with a full harvest 
appears before the Lord of the vineyard to 
render his account. Truly can he report, 
‘‘T was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision!’’ Pray with us that his mantle 
may fall not only upon the church of 
India, but upon God’s people in the home- 
land. Oh, that there might descend upon 
the entire home church, upon each indi- 
vidual member, a baptism of love and 
zeal for souls such as possessed the inmost 
being of Bishop Parker! Then would 
come to us a full equipment for all our 
need, both of men and women, and of 
silver and gold. 

Who among you will take the ‘“‘ home 
call’’ which has come to this servant of 
the mission as God’s call to you to lay 
your substance upon the altar for the 
completion of this work which he has left, 
and yourselves beside it to be spent in 
God’s service? God is speaking ; by this 
providence He is revealing His will in 
regard to you. ‘Be not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.’’ 


“It is not death to die, 
To leave this weary road, 
And, ’midst the brotherhood on high, 
To be at home with God. 


** Servant of God, well done. 
Rest trom thy loved employ. 
The battle tought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 


** Redeemed from earth and pain ; 
Ah! when shall we asceud, 
And all in Jesus’ presence reign 

With our translated friend ? ” 


Pauri, India, June 5. 





Tom Sexton, the Evangelist 
PROF. F. M. GRACE. 


HE anecdote in Zion’s HERALD of 
July 10, headed ‘“‘Soup-bones and 
Porterhouse Steak,” is a true story, and 
your readers might like to know the 
sequel. 

Tom Sexton was the name of the black- 
smith who paid the saloon man five dol- 
lars, keeping back twenty-five cents to 
purchase meat for his family. The scene 
of the incident was the little town of Lou- 
don on the Tennessee River, named tor the 
old Fort Loudon built by the British in 
1756 at the mouth of the Tellico River near 
by. Mr. Sexton removed from there a tew 
miles up the river to Morganton, where he 
pursued his trade for several years, still a 
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wicked man, though having given up the 
habit of drink trom the date ot this inci- 
dent. 

About the year 1889, at a protracted meet- 
ing held at Morganton, Mr. Sexton was 
converted and joined the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. He begun to exhort, 
and soon desired a license to preach; but 
the presbytery refused to license him be- 
cause of his utter ignorance of letters, for 
to that time he had never learned to read, 
and a preacher was required at least to be 
able to read the Bible. Nothing discour- 
aged, Mr. Sexton sought instruction from 
his wite, who gladly taught him to read, 
and again he applied for license to preach, 
but this time to a Baptist congregation in 
the neighborhood. As he was a man ot 
natural ability and had shown by this time 
the sincerity of his motives by a pious life 
and godly conversation, he obtained the 
desired license. 

Almost at once his preaching began to 
attract attention, and in a short time his 
services were in demand at Knoxville, 
Marysville, Sweetwater, and other large 
towns, where he conducted protracted 
meetings with great success. His knowi- 
edge of human nature, his wit and humor, 
but above all his religious experience, 
never tail to command large congregations, 
and he has become a successful and widely 
known evangelist. The story told in the 
HERALD is a part ot the pathetic history ot 
his conversion given by himself in his 
effort to save others, and by him hundreds 
ot sinners have been brought to Christ. 
Truly has God chosen the weak things of 
the world to coniound the mighty. 





Drink Water 
DR. H. D. DIDAMA. 


* Drink, drink, my boys, 
But let the draught be water.” 


HE enormous mortality in cities from 
sunstroke or heat exhaustion is con- 
fined almost exclusively to men. Women 
in great numbers walk the streets with im- 
punity, although exposed to a temperature 
which proves fatal to so many men. 

Have you ever suspected that women 
owe their immunity to their habitual total 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages, 
while most of the men who are stricken 
indulge in beer or other soft or stronger 
alcoholic drinks? Personally, I have little 
if any doubt that if the habits of the two 
sexes were alike, the results would to a 
great extent be similar. 

Years and years ago Henry Russell, the 
famous singer, was at Cazenovia and sang 
a variety of things as few others could do. 
His wonderful tenor charmed the students 
of the seminary who were present in large 
numbers. His final performanve was the 
drinking song. I was sorry that he should 
sing this melody gloritying the sparkling 
and bright beverages. I feared that the in- 
fluence on the boys would be harmful and 
lasting. To my delight he changed the last 
two lines to— 

* Drink, drink, my boys, 
But let the draught be water.”’ 
The next morning he sang in the choir of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





— Oh, we had the loveliest arrangement 
at our church society last week! Every 
woman contributed to the missionary cause 
$5, which she earned herself by hard 
work,” 

** How did you get yours? ”’ 

“From my husband.” 

“IT shouldn’t call that earning it yourself 
by hard work.” 

“You don’t know my husband.” 
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The Carpenter 
That evening, when the Carpenter swept 
t 


ou 
The fragrant shavings from the work- 
shop floor 
And placed the tools in order and shut to 
And barred tor the last time the humble 


oor, 
And going on His way to save the world, 
Turned from the laborer’s lot for ever- 
more, 
1 wonder, was He glad? 


‘That morning, when the Carpenter walked 
forth 


From Joseph’s cottage,in the glimmer- 
in light, 
And bade His holy mother long tarewell 
And through the skies of dawn, all 
pearly bright, 
Saw glooming the dark shadow of a cross, 
Yet, seeing, set His feet toward Calvary’s 
height, 
I wonder, was He sad? 


Ah! when the Carpenter went on His way 
He spesant not tor Himselt ot good or 


His path was one through shop or throng- 
ing men 
Craving His help, e’en to the cross- 
crowned hill, 
In toiling, healing, loving, suffering — all 
His joy and life to do His Father’s will, 
And earth and heaven are glad! 


— Alice Ranlett. 





No Sudden Falls in Character 


O one falls all at once. What 
seems like a sudden fall is really 
the sudden breaking of a shell from 
which the interior has been gradually re- 
moved. A boiler suddenly bursts over on 
the West-side in this city and a half-score 
of men and women are killed, but that 
boiler had for many years been preparing 
for the final catastrophe. Rust and wear 
had done their work. How much we 
need the exhortation of the apostle, ‘‘ Ex- 
amine yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith; prove your own selves,’’ — North- 
western Christian Advocate. 





One Side or the Other 


ARLAN PAGE was right, as one 
morning he entered a Sunday- 
school, with pencil and tablet in hand, 
taking the names of the officers, teachers, 
and members, when he asked of the li- 
brarian leaning against the case, ‘‘ Are 
you a friend of the Lord Jesus Christ ?”’ 
To this the young man replied, ‘I am 
afraid I must answer you, No, not yet.’’ 
So the saintly man quietly wrote his 
name down, saying, ‘‘ Well, then, I sup- 
pose I shall have to put you among those 
who, as yet, are enemies of the Lord 
Jesus.”” That was his parting word. 
Surely there was no escape from it. Our 
Saviour himself announced plainly 
once: ‘‘He that is not with Me is 
against Me.’’— C. S. Robinson, D. D. 





Life’s Uncertainties 
ORE and more are we impressed 


with the sudden changes of life, ’ 


with the fact that the only thing of which 
we can be sure is that before long for us 
the earthly scenes must pass and the 
heavenly begin. Yet we live in this 
world as though it were to endure forever, 
and some of us are like Bunyan’s man 
with the muck rake, so engaged with the 
sticks and straws of perishing wealth that 
we never see the golden crown which is 
offered by Him above our heads, who 
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The Upper Room 


says, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.’’ To be 
ready whenever the Master may call us, 
and meanwhile to serve Him with our 
utmost endeavor and our deepest love, 
should be our constant desire and our 
ceaseless prayer. — Christian Intelligencer. 





The Lord Hath Need 


HAT is a significant phrase in the 
account of our Lord’s triumpbal 
entry into Jerusalem — ‘‘ The Lord hath 
need of them.’’ At the moment it was of 
a she-ass and her colt that the Lord had 
need. At other times other things are 
needed — time, thought, hand labor, spe- 
cial aptitude for special tasks, money in 
large or small amount “ according to 
ability.’”’ But first of all, and above and 
beneath all, the Lord needs the man, the 
owner of the things. It is an exalted 
honor that the mighty God, the Maker 
and Ruler of the universe, thus puts upon 
the creature of His hand, that He should 
take him into partnership in the execu- 
tion of His great plan of salvation fora 
ruined world. Yet, while we toil for and 
eagerly grasp at earthly honors, which 
soon fade into empty air, how lightly we 
esteem the glory offered us by the King of 
kings! The Lord has need of me, and [ 
refuse my help! Could anything more 
clearly reveal the innate folly of our sinful 
nature than this? — Hraminer. 





A Comfortable Condition 


CHRISTIAN is in a very comfort- 

able condition when he can say : 
‘*My carnal nature is entirely removed 
from me. I have no sins to confess, either 
to God or toman. There is not a spot of 
evilin me, I have no inclination to do 
wrong. I think no evil of anyone. My 
motives are always perfectly pure. My 
love for all Christians is without the least 
alloy. There is not a particle of unholy 
selfishness in my heart. My ambitions 
are entirely free from wrong bias. Satan 
finds nothing in my heart with which he 
can form the least alliance.’’ This is, 
indeed, a most comfortable condition for 
any Christian to bein. It isa wonderful 
attainment, and itshould be prized beyond 
expression. 





Sermons in Stones 


6¢/NONSIDER the lilies, how they 

grow.’’ This is one of the texts 
that Jesus picked up off the embroidered 
field of nature. He did not need to open 
a book and quote some great prophet or 
philosopher or go far off or deep down to 
find something to preach about, but He 
could just take anything in sight, a fishing- 
net lying on the beacb, or a bird in the air, 
sheep bleating on the hillside, or a flower 
growing on the bank, and from it draw 
matchless music that would go singing 
through the ages and never die. Every- 
thing had something to say to Him about 
God and man, life and destiny. Under 
the touch of His hand earth and sea and 
sky, forest, vine and flower grew luminous 
and eloquent with spiritual truth. More 
than any other teacher He found tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
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We need to cultivate this power and habit 
of seeing divine meaning and beauty in 
all the world around us.— Presbyterian 
Banner. 





The Will, Not Emotions 


OO many Christians pet their emo- 
tions, whereas they should strength- 
en their wills in God’s service and for His 
bidding. It is said that ‘a lady, who 
had entered into the life hid with Christ, 
was confronted by a great prospective 
trial. Every emotion she had within her 
rose upin rebellion against it; and had 
she considered her emotions to be her 
king, she would have been in utter despair. 
But she had learned the secret of the will, 
and knowing that, at the bottom, she 
herself did really choose the will of God 
for her portion, she did not pay the slight- 
est attention to her emotions, but per- 
sisted in meeting every thought concern- 
ing the trial with the words, repeated over 
and over, ‘ Thy will be done ! Thy will be 
done !’ asserting, in the face of all her 
rebellious feelings, that she did submit her 
will to God’s, that she chose to submit it, 
and that His will should be and was her 
delight.’’ Of course she gained complete 
victory. 


incessant Affirmatives 


R. EMERSON says: “ Don’t be a 
cynic and disconsolate preacher. 
Don’t bewail and bemoan. Omit the 
negative propositions. Nerve us with in- 
cessant affirmatives. Don’t waste your- 
self in rejection, nor bark against the bad, 
but chant the beauty of the good.’’ These 
thoughts we should make ourown. Not 
only preachers, but other Christians, 
should be given to ‘‘ incessant affirma- 
tives’ of the great Gospel truths which 
issue from Christ’s cross and strike at the 
centre of human needs. There is far too 
much bothering with vapid and void neg- 
atives. It is this which weakens our holy 
cause. It is well at times to say, ‘‘ Don’t,”’ 
but the greater part of the time we should 
say with an unmistakable affirmation, 
‘“* Do thou the bidding of God ! Believe ye 
in the Lord Jesus! Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand!’’ We 
must incessantly affirm the cardinal ver- 
ities of the Gospel in the fear of God. 





Abundant Life 


ESUS says: “ I came that they might 
have life, and might have it more 
abundantly.’’ Do we begin to comprehend 
what is involved in this great assertion ? 
The bare possibility of a dead sinner’s 
coming into actual possession of divine 
life is a very great thing Jesus did put 
into the heart of such a one a part of 
Himself, which was a part of . But 
His coming into the world opened up 
even greater ibilities. Following Him 
came the Holy Spirit, who filled the hearts 
of believers, filled them freshly and poten- 
tially with the life of Jesus. Need it be 
wondered at that the early disciples 
wrought the radical moral and spiritual 
revolution that they did? How they 
alarmed the polluted politicians and cor- 
rupt socialists of that day! How the 
powers of darkness quailed before the 
militant march of that band of men and 
women who were propelled by the abun- 
dant life of God in them ! Is that life less 
practically abundant now ? 
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THE FAMILY 


IN SUMMER DAYS 
EMMA A. LENTE. 


All through the sunny morning 
The mother sat sewing and sewing ; 
And down in the meadow beneath the 
hill 
The iather worked at his mowing ; 
And in and out of the garden gate, 
The baby ran at her playing ; 
But never from reach ot her mother’s call 
Did she go in her happy straying. 


Then came another morning — 
The mother had tolded her sewing, 
And down in the meadow below the hill 
The grass awaited the mowing; 
And the garden gate was fastened, 
For the baby had done with her playing, 
And tar trom the call of her mother’s voice 
Had gone in her sudden straying. 


A blight was on the flowers, 
And the birds sang but half-hearted, 
The cheer had gone trom the summer sun, 
Aud the glory of earth departed ; 
The long days passed in sorrow, 
And the sad nights tollowed after, — 
And all tor the loss of a little child, 
And the sound of her merry laughter. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





THE VISITOR VISITED 
ADA MELVILLE SHAW. 


HE Church on the Corner had had a 
Visitor for thirty years — always 
the same one. She was known in the 
church and out of it as Aunt Felicity. 
She had visited ‘‘ up street ’’ and down in 
the name of her beloved Lord and His 
beloved Zion until her name had become 
a household synonym for comfort and 
blessing. But now, after three decades of 
outgoing cheer and strength, the little 
woman was “‘ not so young as she used to 
be,’”’ and she suspected it least among all 
the people of the church. She had once 
been plump and rosy; now she was thin 
and pale. Once she had been so skilled 
with her needle she could ‘‘ make an ap- 
pearance ’’ — that is to say, a tasteful 
wardrobe out of all sorts of skimpy odds 
and ends. Now her church work took all 
her time and all her strength. Aunt 
Felicity and her clothes faded together. 
lhe church people saw it, but how could 
they help her? If they suggested a rest, 
she flushed painfully and put the suoject 
aside. If they gave her a dress, she was 
sure to smuggle it to the aid of some 
‘* dear, struggling soul’’ who had refused 
to attend church without decent clothes. 
‘“‘T’)}] manage somehow,’ she would 
plead. 

Dr. Greatheart — not his name, of 
course, but the pseudonym saves me the 
trouble of telling you more about him — 
took the little Visitor’s case upon his soul 
and carried it there for full three years 
before any one knew he had given it a 
thought. But he knew how Aunt Felic- 
ity’s friends wished she would drop the 
hard labor of looking up the poor and the 
depraved, the sad and the sinning, to rest 
the remainder of herdays. He knew, 
too, of another class of people who wanted 
the gentle little body pushed aside to give 
place to some one who could “ hustle.” 
He kpvewa third thing — the day that 
Aunt Felicity thought she was “ not 
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wanted,’’ or that her Lord could not use 
her any more in His vineyard, that day 
she would begin to die of a grieved spirit. 

One day he called to see her, and —a 
most unusual occurrence — found her at 
home. ‘‘I was a mite tired,’ she ex- 
plained, apologetically, ‘‘ and thought if 
I rested a spell this morning, He would 
not mind. Heused to be weary, eh? ”’ 

‘Yes, yes, Sister Felicity, and He 
blesses us in legitimate rest. So — could 
you give another tired worker an old- 
fashioned cup of tea?’’ 

The church Visitor clasped fer thin 
hands in quaint delight. 

‘Well, now! Bless His dear name for 
this treat! [shall rest rightup. The Vis- 
itor is visited !”’ 

With pathetic eagerness to dispense what 
hospitality she might, Aunt Felicity trem- 
bled about while Dr. Greatheart rested in 
a Sleepy Hollow tbat had once been the 
one luxury of his own study. 

‘How goes the work?” he asked, 
hardly daring to put a question so near to 
the vital one, but feeling that he must 
probe if he would know what to do in the 
matter. He felt as if he had taken a bird 
with a broken wing into his hands. He 
could bind up the wound if he could keep 
the frightened creature from beating its 
life out in his strong grasp. 

“Well, now! I’m right down glad 
you’ve asked me. Aren’t you my pastor? 
Then I may just worry a mite to you?”’ 

The pastor nodded, smothering his reply 
at the lip of the steaming cup of tea. 

‘‘The work has grown so fast of late 
years I am afraid I cannot get around 
alone any more. I am afraid to ask for 
help. The membership is real faithful, 
especially the young people, but we do 
need another regular helper. O Dr. 
Greatheart ’’ —— 

‘* What is it, Aunt Felicity?’’ The bird 
was beating its poor wings about. 
‘*What is it, you faithful saint of God? 
You ure troubled. Share it with me. [ 
am your pastor.’’ 

‘*T have been afraid — afraid if they put 
in some younger person—that I would 
drop out, and may be— may be I ought to. 
But you don’t know —this work has been 
my life—the church has been home and 
family to me — I think I could not 
bear ’’ —— 

“Aunt Felicity, you must drop this 
worry at once. If you need help, you 
shall have it. You shall not ‘drop out.’ 
If the church has been home and family 
to you, you have been one of its warm 
hearts keeping its life true by your own 
faithful devotion. Goon with your work, 
little woman — little saint of patience ! 
We all need you. Work on till the Lord 
ealls you!”’ 

But Dr. Greatheart knew very well, and 
it made his face grave and sad as he 
turned away from Aunt Felicity’s door, 
that a new generation had grown up in 
the church who were very impatient of 
the ‘‘old woman’s’’ slow steps, forgetful 
mind, dim eyes, deaf ears, and shabby, 
bowed figure, albeit her youth had faded 
from her in the shadow of the temple of 
God. 

That night Dr. Greatheart tramped up 
and down his study. He was not think- 
ing of his sermon. He was thinking of 
the little bird and wondering how he 
could spare the tender life a cruel 
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shock. As he tramped there echoed 
through his thought a phrase from Aunt 
Felicity’s own lips that morning, ‘‘ The 
Visitor is visited.’’ 

‘* Blessed little woman!’’ he mused, 
‘* she ought torest now the sun-setting has 
eome. She ought to be visited herself, 
and — well, blessme! Why not? Could 
it be managed? I’ll ask wife and the 
girls. I believe we van inveigle her into 
the very comfort she ought to have. If 
she can only be made to believe it is of the 
Lord. It is! It is His way of taking 
care of her... . Mattie! Come up here 
and bring the girls. I have a scheme.’’ 

When father had a ‘scheme,’ his 
family were all attention and sympathy 
and helpfulness. 





It was not many days later. Aunt 
Felicity’s three cozy rooms were in shining 
order for the day, and she was putting on 
her bonnet and wondering why her fingers 
were so cold, so slow and fumbling at 
their task. A knock at the door startled 
them out of all self-control, and the Visitor 
burried to answer it with flying strings 
and Lonnet all awry. 

A pale girl on crutches was standing 
there, the pastor’s orphan niece, conva- 
lescent from a long and painful! illness. 
Aunt Felicity stretched out helping hands 
to her guest. 

“Well, now! If here isn’t Miss Anna! 
Come in, child, come in! There, snug 
right down into your uncle’s Sleepy 
Hollow. Give me those crutches. And 
your hat?”’ 

“Yes, I am going to spend the day, if I 
may. Uncle said nobody could chirk me 
up like Aunt Happiness—that is what 
we sometimes call you. 1 want to havea 
nive long talk. So I came early to catch 
you. If you must go calling, mayn’t I 
keep house till you come back ? ”’ 

‘*T was only going down to Riggses and 
a few other places. They have twins 
there this time, and Tommy has a boil.’’ 

‘*Oh, well, Tommy will forget his boil 
over the twins, and they’ll do beautifully 
without you for once. Anyway, the 
‘ pastor ’ sent me over! ”’ 

Secretly glad to be visited in her own 
home-corner, Aunt Felicity laid away her 
bonnet, and the cold fingers grew warmer 
and steadier as she grew reckless in her 
hospitality and shared the hot, strong tea 
she insisted on making for Miss Anna. 
They had the nice long talk, and the 
Visitor found herself busy in the way of 
comforting a girl's heart that had not 
missed its share of trouble and sorrow. 

‘You have made it so plain,” said Miss 
Anna, as she bade her hostess good-bye. 
‘* How wise you are! I hope all the poor 
people you go to see appreciate what they 
have. May I come again? ”’ 

‘Come when you will, dear child — 
whenever you can catch me at home,” 

‘“Ob, Ican catch the ‘early worm,’ ’’ 
said the pastor’s niece laughing happily, 
and Aunt Felicity thanked the Lord that 
she had been able to help a soul that day, 
although in a way clear aside from the 
beaten track. “But He knows,” she 
said, nodding contentedly, and that night 
she slept restfully because she was not 
over-tired. 

Two days of visiting intervened — hard 
days that whitened the thin cheeks and 
made the trembling fingers tremble more 
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than ever. On the third morning, very 
early, there was a great noise of stamping 
little feet outside the Visitor’s door anda 
great thumping of little fists upon the 
lower panels. There stood Harley and 
Carley, twin lass and laddie, whose par- 
ents lived in a ‘‘ brown stone front ’’ over 
on the ‘‘ avenue,’’ and whose mother was 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Thirty years before, Aunt Felicity had 
been at her christening. The twins 
were fairly bursting with the importance 
of a message and the delight of ‘‘ going 
visiting ” all alone. Besides, Aunt Felic- 
ity’s was the loveliest place in all the 
world to have a good time. 

‘*Muvver says please could you take 
good care of us till supper time, ’cause the 
the dressmaker and the shoemaker and 
the candlestickmaker al/ d’mand her 
‘tention — and Peter’s comin’ to biing 
our dinner after a w’ile ’cause we'd eat you 
out’y house and home, muvver says — 
and we’re to take our nay at the usu- 
rully time, and not bovver you — and — 
and — that’s all!”’ 

‘*Muvver”’ could not have known, 
of course, that the Visitor had had 
need of great courage that day before 
she had made up her mind to go out on 
her ‘‘rounds.”’ It wasachilly day and 
the rheumatic pains were worse than 
usual. She felt as if she could not listen 
to the tale of progress concerning Tom- 
my’s boil and the remarkable similarity 
of the twins. She felt like a restless, 
feverish child who wants to ‘“ fling”’ 
away her thumbed school-books, run 
down the path leading from work, and 
‘‘ play ’’ awhile. And here, the dear 
Lord had sent two of the sweetest babies 
in all Christendom for her to motber to 
her heart’s content, and she could play 
and work at once! By and by came 
Peter with a big basket, out of which 
came all manner of toothsome dainties, 
for which a meagre breakfast of mush and 
sugar — no milk — had prepared a keen 
appetite. 

‘‘T hope my twinnies did not wear you 
out, Aunt Felicity. It was such a relief to 
know they were absolutely safe for a 
day !’’ said their mother when next, she 
saw the little woman. 

“ And it was a little piece of heaven to 
have them,”’ said the Visitor. ‘‘ The Lord 
sent them that day — I needed them! ”’ 

As the weeks and months flew by, Aunt 
Felicity’s interruptions grew steadily in 
number, until she was in a happy sort of 
despair and carried her new worry to her 
pastor. 

‘‘What am I going to do, Dr. Great- 
heart? I cannot understand it! Hvery- 
body comes to see me. I can’t get my 
work done at all. And yet sometimes it 
seems as if the Lord sends them. They 
nearly all come for some sort of help. But 
how can I stay home and go my rounds, 
too? Would you have regular hours for 
receiving, if you were me? But that 
would be cold and stiff-like. [uever was 
so perplexed in my life.”’ 

‘¢ Ts it too much for you?’”’ 

‘‘What? All my visitors? Why, no! 
Ti is beautiful to have them come. It 
gives me such a home feeling; and as 
long as the Lord lets me help them’’ — 

‘‘Then do not worry. If the people of 
the church claim your time instead of 
your ‘ poor folks,’”’ it must be because 
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you are needed in just that way. You 
have a fund of experience in spiritual 
things that makes you a rare comforter 
and counselor. We are content, Aunt 
Felicity, whether you visit or are visited. 
You are our beloved and honored Mother 
in Israel. We never appreciated you as 
we do now. Make your home-nest a 
shrine where we may come for soul-fel- 
lowship. Surely this thing is of the 
Lord !”’ 

So it fell out that the gay little mat 
before Aunt Felicity’s door was quite 
worn out by the feet of those who sought 
the cheer they never failed to find. Her 
home became a shrine, indeed. From 
thence, for many years, there flowed a 
power for rightness and brightness, brave- 
ness and sweetness and strength, that the 
Church on the Corner herself wot not the 
measure of. Not to ‘‘ call on Aunt Felic- 
ity ’’’ was somehow to break an unwrit- 
ten covenant, ignore a religious duty, and 
lose a rare benediction. 

The last time her friends “ called ’’ was 
when the sweet saint could not answer. 
She lay still within the sunny room and 
spoke no word unto them. The three 
rooms could not hold a tithe of her visit- 
ors that day. They bore her reverently to 
the church, and the church was not 
large enough to accommodate those who 
called. They carried her softly to a rose- 
lined couch beside a hill, and the hillside 
alone was wide enough for the host of 
those whose precious privilege it had been 
now and then to ‘step in and visit Aunt 
Felicity awhile.’’ 


Chicago, Ills. 





MOUNTAIN MINT 


It grew where ground was hard and dry; 
It grew when days were long; 

It grew where much beneath the sky 
Seemed hardly worth a “song!” 


But, best of all, though hard to reach, 
It grew where ground was high, 

And thankfulness the toil did teach, 
It grew so near the sky. 


It grew where grow things best to gain, 
Things reached by strain and stint ; 
’Tis where the toil seems almost vain 
We find our ** Mountain Mint!” 
— Mary V. Littell. 





ONE OF HER SISTERS 


HE day was warm, as June days in 
New York are prone to be. The 
woruan had run into town to do some shop- 
ping, and halt a dozen small but irritating 
experiences during the morning had not 
added to the serenity of her soul. The 
friends she had left behind her at the sea- 
shore were at that time, she knew, loung- 
ing in their rooms, wearing cool wrappers, 
and reading or chatting idly together.. Her 
tate, by contrast, seemed very hard. Gloom 
claimed her as she pushed her way through 
a crowded shop and found the department 
she was seeking. Here she lost sight of her 
own discomtort in a sudden interest in the 
saleswoman who attended her. The em- 
ployee oi the great establishment looked 
oddly out of place there. Her fellow clerks 
were bright, alert, well-dressed, well-fed 
women. She was pathetically old, paintully 
thin, heartrendingly shabby. She served 
the customer with a fluttering, nervous 
deference. Her thin arms looked unfit tor 
the burden of the great boxes she lifted 
trom the shelves, but she brought down 
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one atter another with the strained, anxious 
smile of one resolved to please at any cost. 
Her hands trembled a little, and her voice 
was hollow, but her speech and manner, 
aside trom her nervousness, were those ot 
a gentlewoman — one who “ had seen better 
days.” 

The woman asked a few personal ques- 
tions and she answered them readily 
enough. No, she was not regularly em- 
ployed here, unfortunately. She had been 
out of work all summer, and had secured 
this position a few days before, only for the 
week, however, as substitute for another 
clerk who was ill. They were very good to 
give it to her; she had despaired ot finding 
anything during the dull season —and 
there was an old mother at home— then the 
voice broke a little and the tears fell. Sbe 
turned her back hastily and busied herself 
replacing the boxes on the shelves, but the 
whole truth came out at last. She was hun- 
gry, and the mother at home was hungry. 
They had eaten nothing for two days: she 
walked to and from her work —two miles 
night and morning — as she had no car fare. 
But Saturday—the day after tomorrow — 
she would get her wages, and if they could 
hold out until then —— The woman was not 
an especially sentimental person, but her 
eyes were wet as she told the story to her 
friends that night on the hotel veranda. 

“Of course,’”’ she ended, “I took her out 
to luncheon, and then I went to her home 
and put in a supply of things for her 
mother —a dear old woman, so sweet and 
patient. Now Mr. Marsh has promised me 
a place for them here, and they are coming 
out next week to take charge of the mend- 
ing in the linen-room. But I’ve learned 
two things today: One is, to be grateful for 
what l have. The other is, that we women 
waste our opportunities for good by look- 
ing for big things to do and neglecting the 
little things that lie all around us. She 
must have waited on twenty-five women 
that morning, who did not suspect that she 
was starving; it was only by chance that [ 
discovered it. Yet Iam an active member 
of half a dozen organizations for improv- 





ing the condition of the poor!’ — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Country Board 
66 HAT do city people want when 


they go to board in the coun- 
try?” asks a correspondent. First, they 
want good beds in airy rooms. A good 
bed is not made of feathers in a bag, nor of 
straw inatick. Itimplies a spring and a 
hair mattress of sufficient thickness to be 
comfortable. Plenty ot water tor bathing 
and an ample provision of towels renewed 
every day is another requisite, The towels 
should be of good size and quality. Hot 
water at their doors in the morning is a 
desideratum. Screens at their bedroom 
windows and at the doors and windows ot 
the dining-room are essential to exclude 
the fierce mosquito and the intrusive fly. 
Lamps which do not smoke are very much 
appreciated. Absolute cleanliness of the 
house and surroundings is insisted upon 
by most city boarders when they go into 
the country, but they do not ask for rich 
furniture or sumptuous display of any 
kind ; simplicity pleases them. The coun- 
try table which is abundantly supplied 
with fresh eggs, milk and cream, excellent 
butter, and vegetables raised in the garden, 
will be popular and recommended, even 
though the meats are not quite up to the 
standard of city markets. In the country 
one asks tor tew things, but wishes those 
good of their kind. Boarders usually 
amuse themselves by fishing, driving, 
playing games, or swinging in hammocks, 
but to be contented they must be looked 
after as to bed and board, with an eye to 
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their rest and satisfaction. — AUNT MARJO- 
RIE, in Christian Intelligencer. 





THE STARS IN JULY 


S soon as the sun goes down these 

hot July evenings every one in the 

city as well as in the country longs to go 
out of doors. The sky is a pale grey at 
first, and as it darkens, the stars brighten 
out one by one in the grey-blue sky. We 
cannot see Venus in the western sky, be- 
cause it is now too near the sun, but in the 
east near the horizon glows a single star, 
with a strong and steady light. This is 
Jupiter, giant of the planetary system, 


tourteen hundred times as great in volume, 


as the earth, three hundred , times its 
weight, greater, indeed, than twice the 
mass of all the other planets put together. 
Jupiter is now at about his nearest ap- 
proach to the earth, but the abyss that 
stretches between is still of a width of more 
than four hundred million miles. The 
light which this planet receives trom the 
sun is only one-twenty-fifth that received 
upon the earth, yet his vast disk, more 
than eighty thousand miles across, reflects 
enough light to make it, after Venus, the 
brightest object in our sky. 

Now it grows darker and another star 
shines forth near Jupiter, only a few moon- 
breadths away. This is Saturn, the ringed 
planet, and greatest of all after Jupiter. 
A number of rather bright stars, about the 
third size or magnitude, will be seen in the 
immediate vicinity of these planets, after 
they are well upin the sky. These all be- 
long to the group or constellation Sagitta- 
rius, the Archer or Bowman, and a begin- 
ner in the study of the sky will do well to 
learn to recognize the group when it shall 
appear a year hence, its present planetary 
tenants having moved on. The figure 
called the Milk Dipper is easily found and 
remembered. It gets its name from its 
dipper-like shape, and its proximity to the 
Milky Way. It is a very short-handled 
dipper, and, viewed from this northern 
latitude, seems constantly in danger of 
spilling all the milk. 

At last it is quite dark, and if you can 
get an opera glass, you will see the many 
clusters with which this region is rich. 
Then look at Jupiter with the glass and 
see if very near him you cannot detect one 
or two minute points of light. These are 
the moons of Jupiter, and if you look three 
clear evenings in succession you can hard- 
ly tail to find one of them. These satellites 
are really quite bright little stars, and only 
the overpowering brilliance of Jupiter pre- 
vents their being readily visible to the 
naked eye. It is known that Jupiter has 
not as yet cooled down enough to permit 
the existence of life on his surface, but 
some think that these moons, which are 
nearly as large as Mars, may be well suited 
tor habitation. The satellite Ganymede, 
named for the cup-bearer of Jove, is the 
brightest and oftenest seen. 

Looking to the west of Sagittarius we 
see the Scorpion stretching along the 
southern sky. In this constellation glows 
red Antares, a star which well repays 
looking at. It can be at once distinguished 
by its color and superior brightness. Look 
upward along the Milky Way, turning 
your face to the north. At the point where 
the two branches of the Milky Way are 
joined again together we see the figure of 
the Northern Cross. On either side of the 
Milky Way, in this vicinity, we see a 
bright, first magnitude star. To the east 
is Altair, one of a row of three stars and 
very easily recognized. To the west is 
Vega, in the constellation of the Lyre. A 
little turther along the galaxy Cassiopeia, 
a figure something like an irregular W, 


————— 
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after being several months obscured by 
being too near the horizon, now begins to 
be a notable object. 

Still may we not torget the ever-faithiul 
Big Dipper ot the northern sky, the point- 
ers of whose bowl show the North Star 
and the handle ot which prolonged points 
out the very bright star Arcturus. Near 
Arcturus is the semi-circlet of stars known 
as the Northern Crown. This is one of the 
most beautiful of celestial objects, and if it 
is not known should be sought tor and 
tound. 

Between the Lyre and the Northern 
Crown is the great constellation, Hercules, 
not easy to describe, but easy to locate in 
the manner given. It contains a large 
number of stars and is well overhead 
shortly after 9 o’clock. It is of special 
interest in one way because within its 
boundaries is the point toward which our 
entire solar system —sun, planets, earth 
and all, including our important selves — is 
rushing at a speed at least 18,000 times as 
fast as the swiftest railway train on earth. 
In the west the Lion is just going down. 
The three stars which torm a triangle and 
mark the western end of the figure have 
jest now near them the red planet Mars, 
which will be seen during all the month in 
the constellation he is just now entering, 
that of the Virgin. The brilliant white star 
Spica is the chief ornament of the Virgin. — 
Selected. 





FULFILMENT 
One held unwritten in his heart through 


years 

A song for which his earthly lips were 
mute, 

Wherein were blended prayer, and peace, 
and tears, 

Regret, and hope which heaven shall bring 
to truit ; 

A song unsung to mortal harp or lute. 

Yet in his lite the rhythmic fall ot days 

Love tuned, the cadenced years of ministry 

Wrought out betore the Lord a chant of 
praise 

Which now His choirs are singing by that 
sea 

Where many mansions be. 


One prayed in vain to paint the vision blest 
Which shone upon his heart by night and 


day, 
For homely duties in his dwelling pressed, 
And hungry hearts which would not turn 
away, 
And cares which still his eager hands bade 
stay. 
The canvas never knew the pictured Face, 
But year by year while yet the vision 
shone, 
An angel near him wondering bent to trace 
On his own life the Master’s image grown, 
And unto men made known. 


— Mabel Earle. 





A Home-Maker 


URING the summer I visited a young 

friend who has been a house-wife 

only a year anda half. I had some curiosity 

about Nora’s housekeeping, for she had had 

little training in the art, and the wiseacres 

said, on hearing of her marriage, that she 
was not cut out for a poor man’s wife. 

John was a poor man and Nora did not 
keep a maid; but her management of her 
six-room suburban cottage was a marvel to 
me. It showed how largely love and 
sagacity can supply deficiencies. 

I wili not tell you of her household fur- 
nishings, where time and taste did what 
money so often tails to accomplish; but I 
wish to mention a few ot her plans that may 
be of use to other young housekeepers. 

When she wished to entertain her friends, 
as she did several times while I was there, 
she did not get an elaborately cooked meal 
that would keep her in the kitchen during 
her guests’ stay. Instead, she gave a 
luncheon, with everythingcold. The dishes 
were prepared in the morning and set away 
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in the refrigerator. When the guests 
arrived, Nora,in her cool dimity, was ready 
to sit down with them. 

She would serve a menu atter this style: 
Sandwiches with chopped meat, olives or 
radishes, cottage cheese in balls, pressed 
veal or chicken, deviled eggs, potato salad, 
a gelatine or custard cold pudding, angel 
cake and ice cream. On a hot day this was 
far more tempting than the usual cooked 
dinner or luncheon. 

Nora always packed her dinner dishes on 
the kitchen table and washed them the next 
morning with the breakfast things. ‘I 
can’t afford to spend my evenings washing 
dishes,” she said; “I want that time to 
read or talk with John.” 

Nora had an adorable baby tour months 
old. It was one of those healthy, well- 
reared intants, that sleep all night, are fed 
at regular intervals and coo contentedly to 
themselves in their waking hours. The 
part of its training that impressed me most 
was its daily romp. This may seem a 
curious word in connection with so tiny a 
baby, but here are the facts: 

About 7 o’clock Nora undressed the baby 
in a warm room and laid her ona folded 
comforter on the couch. Then she rubbed 
her thoroughly, while baby stretched and 
kicked in high glee. 

Then came the gymnastics. Baby would 
clasp her little fingers tightly about a small 
cane and be lifted in the air. Nora would 
press her hands against the soles of her feet, 
and baby would push and exert the utmost 
strength ot her tat little legs. When laid on 
her stomach on a cushion, baby would roll 
off and over on her back, thereby calling 
in play all the muscles of her body. 

She was allowed to exercise about halt an 
hour; then she had a quick dip ina warm 
bath, was dressed in a nightgown, given 
her evening meal, and nothing more was 
heard ot her until 5 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. She spent nearly the entire day out of 
doors, even on cool days, taking her naps 
in a hammock. 

Her rapid growth and strength were 
remarkable. At four anda half months she 
moved about by rolling to the object she 
wished to reach. At five months she sat 
alone. 

Nora resolutely put the mere details of 
housework second and home-making first. 
Her house was always clean, because 
cleanliness was a part of her dainty nature. 
She kept up her reading and music, so that 
she could be a companion to John. She 
always had time for a walk or an afternoon 
in the woods; but pottering, such as many 
housewives do, and so-called fancy-work 
were resolutely ruled out.— Selected, 





ABOUT WOMEN 





— Mrs. Ada Melville Shaw has resumed 
editorial work on the Union Signal. 


— Miss Martha Hale, the artist, has 
given her well-known painting, ‘The 
Puritan Girl,’ to Phillips Academy at 
Andover. 


— Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of 
the late W. E. Gladstone, has accepted the 
post of warden of the Women’s University 
Settlement at Southwark. 


—- Miss Olafia Johannsdottir, the Ice- 
land ‘* White Ribboner,’”’ whose visit in this 
country a few years ago will be readily re- 
called, has been appointed W. C. T. U. 
organizer for Northern Europe. One ot her 
lectures is entitled, ‘‘ A Typical American 
Woman.’’ 


— The baby Princess ot Italy has been 
named Yolande Margherita Milene Eliza- 
beth Romana Maria. The American mother 
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in search of a name may find an inspiration 
here. 


—— A statue of Charles Sumner has re- 
cently been finished by Miss Anne Whit- 
ney. It is a sitting figure, and presents 
Sumner as he was in the early years of his 
senatorship. He is the youthful senator 
and philanthropist, and bolds in one hand 
the manuscript of some address he is to 
deliver. The statue is heroic in size. 


— By the will of Dr. Marie J. Mergler, 
who lately died at Los Angeles, Cal., the 
University ot Chieago is to have a $3,000 
scholarship in physiology." Dr. Mergler 
also bequeathed $3,000 to the Woman’s 
Hospital of Chicago. 


— Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick has re- 
turned to Biarritz, France, encouraged by 
the $72,000 already paid or pledged in this 
country to hope that she may ere long be 
able to remove her school tor Spanish girls 
to Spain. 


—— Mrs. Robert Irving, of Reading, Pa., 
has a corner in the most remarkable mar- 
ket in the world, says the Philadelphia 
North American. She has solved the in- 
tricate problem of making and selling pies 
for a cent, and is becoming rich atit. Mrs. 
Irving does nothing but bake the penny 
pies, and she cannot supply the demand. 


—— Miss Suzanne Watkins, of New York 
city, is one among the tew Americans hon- 
ored by the Old Salon exhibition in Paris 
this season. Miss Watkins, who has spent 
the past five years studying art in Paris, is 
awarded a third-class medal. With the 
exception of Mrs. McMonnies, who gets an 
henorable mention, she is the only Amer- 
ican woman distinguished by the Salon. 


— Nellie Brown, granddaughter of 
John Brown, the Kansas abolitionist, is a 
Salvation Army lass at Astoria, Ore. Her 
tather, Solomon Brown, one of the famious 
border fighter’s four sons, went to Cali- 
tornia after the Civil War and subsequent- 
ly located in Oregon. Lieutenant Nellie 
Brown, who is described as petite, blue- 
eyed, and rather pretty, has been a~year in 
the Salvation Army, to enter which she 
gave up a promising musical career. 


—— Miss Elizabeth Geary, of Cleveland, 
is rapidly gaining the reputation of being 
one of the most artistic bookbinders in the 
country, Miss Geary served her appren- 
ticeship for two years with Miss Dirken- 
ruth, of London, one of the most accom- 
plished instructors in the work. Then she 
opened a studio in Cleveland, where she 
does all her binding, designing and illu- 
minating. At present she has in hand sev- 
eral volumes which she intends to send to 
the Scribner exhibition in New York in 
the fall. 


—- The Colored Women’s Business Club 
ot Chicago numbers womey of a variety of 
occupations, including a dozen or more 
dressmakers, eight stenographers, tour 
milliners, one lawyer, and three physicians. 
At the time ot its organization a year ago it 
was the only club of its kind in the United 
States, but similar societies have since 
sprung up in other cities. 

— Mrs. E. P. Terhune (‘“ Marion Har- 
land”) lives and works in a comtortable 
home at Pompton, N. J., rightly called 
“Sunnybank.” Here she spends eight 
months of the year, between wooded hills 
and the gleaming waters of the little lake 
on which her house taces. Mrs. Terhune 
has been a writer almost continually since 
she was fourteen years of age, and her first 
work was done in the Virginia country 
about which she tells in her latest novel, 
** His Great Self.’’ 

— Miss Helen Keller, the brilliant blind 
and deat undergraduate at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is spending the summer 
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in Nova Scotia. On June 29 she attended 
the Commencement exercises at the Halifax 
Institution tor the Deat and Dumb, and 
was given a great reception. The large 
auditorium was packed to the doors and 
hundreds were unable to gain admittance. 
Miss Keller made a short speech at the 
close, which was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


LITTLE BROWN LEGS 


Last winter he had legs as white 
As snow upon the mountain height ; 





But now the sun’s rays have come down 
And kissed his toes and ankles brown. 


Now, who can little Brown Legs be? 
Go out bare-legged, and you’ll see! 


— ARTHUR E. Locks, in Christian Regis- 
ter. 





ALFRED THE GREAT 
FRED MYRON COLBY. 


NCE upon a time, long, long ago, a 
young prince was growing up in 
England who became one of the best and 
wisest of kings. Everybody loved and 
respected him, and everything that is 
great and glorious in England today can 
be traced to the labor and inspiration of 
this great king. We call him Alfred the 
Great; but in his own day he was spoken 
of as Alfred the Atheling, and sometimes 
as Alfred the Truth-teller, because he 
always spoke the truth. 

When Alfred was growing up the peopie 
of England were very much afilicted by 
the incursions of the Danes. These people 
lived in Denmark, and were pirates and 
sea-kings. They came in great fleets, and, 
landing wherever there was promise of 
booty, they ravaged the coast far and 
wide, burned the houses, and carried 
away the children. Sometimes they 
would capture a town, and, driving away 
the inhabitants, settle there themselves. 
The English were not strong enough or 
brave enough at this time to drive them 
away, and every year they grew more and 
more afraid of the cruel Danes. 

They were thorns for many years in 
Alfred’s life. All through his boyhood he 
had heard nothing else talked of but the 
Danes, their burnings, their plunderings, 
and their murders. His father’s life had 
been shortened by anxiety on their ac- 
count, and three older brothers perished 
in the long, uncertain contest. And so at 
last the crown came to Alfred. 

His subjects had confidence in Alfred, 
and they believed he would be able to 
drive their cruel enemies away. But it 
was a long, distressing struggle, and many 
times the young king was almost dis- 
couraged. 

On one of these occasions, when every- 
thing looked dark, he hid himself away 
to think over what was best to do. He 
took refuge in the hut of a poor cow- 
herd, and was there quite awhile. The 
cow-herd’s wife did not know that he 
was the king, and one day she left him to 
watch some cakes that were baking upon 
the hearth, while she was away. The 
king, full of his thoughts about the 
Danes and how he was going to drive 
them out of his kingdom, forgot all about 
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the cakes, and they burned as black as a 
coal, 

When the cow-herd’s wife returned and 
saw their supper spoiled, she scolded him 
angrily. ‘‘ You are a lazy, careless var- 
let!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘You can eat 
cakes fast enough, but you cannot watch 
them.’’ 

I can imagine how the good king must 
have laughed to himself at the poor 
woman’s sharp words. 

It was not long after this that Alfred 
went out to fight a battle with the 
Danes. No one knew the strength of the 
Danish host, and so Alfred disguised him- 
selfas a harper and went boldly into 
their camp. He was an accomplished 
musician, and was summoned to the tent 
of the Danish king. You may be sure 
that ne kept both eyes and ears open, and 
learned all that was to be learned of the 
strength and the weakness of his ene- 
mies. At any rate, when the two armies 
met, Alfred won a great victory. After 
this the Danes were obliged {to stay in 
one place and become the subjects of 
Alfred. 

This great king lived to help his people. 
He was an earnest student, and had wise 
and learned men about him. He estab- 
lished churches and schools all over 
England. He built a great fleet to keep 
the Danish and Norman sea-kings away, 
and thus laid the foundations of Eng- 
land’s naval greatness. He taught his 
subjects how to measure time. There 
were no clocks or watches in those days ; 
and Alfred had candles made which 
would burn just eight hours, and had 
them marked to indicate the passing of 
each hour. As the houses of those days 
were more or less draughty, the wise king 
placed shields of horn around the candles 
to keep the wind away from the blaze. 
They are the first lant-horns, or lanterns, 
that we read of. 

King Alfred made wise laws for his 
people, and they were executed so faith- 
fully that men said a purse of gold would 
hang untouched for a year in a tree by 
the highway in his reign, for no thief 
would dare to take it. 

All his life he was a great sufferer from 
a bodily affliction, and hardly knew a 
well day, but he was so patient and so 


industrious that he accomplished more in 
his short reign of twenty-nine years than 
any other English king has done. He 
was only a little over fifty when he died, 
and though a thousand years have passed 
away, still the name of good King Alfred 
is dear to every English heart, and all 
men love to repeat the words which he 


spoke with his dying breath: ‘' While I 
have’ lived I have striven to live 
worthily.”’ 


Warner, N. H. 








Ld 7. * 
Impaired Digestion 

May nor be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 
ous headache, sourness of the stomach, and 
disagreeable belching may not be very bad 
now, but they will be if the stomach is 
suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 


early attention. This is completely over 
come by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which strengthens thewhole digestive system 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson V 


SunpDay, AvuGustT 4, 1901 


GENESIS 18: 1-18 
{Print verses 7-13}. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 
ABRAM AND LOT 
{ Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them. 
— Matt. 7: 12. 


2 DATE: B.C. 1917? 


8. PLACE: Bethel, twelve miles north of 
Jerusalem. 


4. CONNECTION: Abram’s sojourn in Egypt 
fs usually estimated as having lasted two or 
three years. He went there because of the fam- 
ine; he was sent away by Pharaob after the 
deceit which he practiced in the matter of Sarai, 
and left the country a richer man than when he 
entered it, both in wisdom and substance. 


56. HOME READINGS: Monday— Gen. 18: 
1-9. Tuesday — Gen. 18: 10-18. Wednesday — Gen. 
14:5-16. Thursday — Psa.l Friday— Heb. ll: 
23-26. Saturday — Matt. 6: 24-34. Sunday —- 2 Cor. 
6 : 11-18. 


il Introductory 


The tents were struck, the flocks and 
herds put forward, the border crossed, and 
Egypt left behind. A different land lay 
before Abram and Lot — more rugged 
and mountainous than the fertile plains 
of the Pharaohs. Both had greatly in- 
creased in worldly goods,in silver and 
gold and cattle. Proceeding northward, 
they reached the altar of Bethel, and 
there Abram halted and ‘ called upon 
the name of the Lord.’’ Here occurred 
the inevitable collision between the herd- 
men of the two chiefs owing to the in- 
crease of their flocks and the limited pas- 
turage and scarcity of water; and here, 
too, oceurred the separation, upon the 
amicable and generous terms offered by 
Abram, by which the disgrace of a strife 
in the presence of heathen between kins- 
men and worshipers of the true God was 
averted. Lot greedily, and as it after- 
wards proved rashly, chose the well-wa- 
tered valley of the Jordan — that region 
of it which was then occupied by the 
‘‘ cities of the plain,’’ and resembled in 
its smiling fertility the ‘‘ garden of the 
Lord.’”’ ‘ It was exactly the prospect to 
tempt a man who had no fixed purpose of 
his own, and who had not, like Abram, 
obeyed a stern call of duty.’’ So Lot left 
his uncle on the barren hills of Bethel 
and journeyed east, pitching his. tent 
‘‘toward Sodom,’’ whose inhabitants 
‘‘ were wicked and sinners before the 
Lord exceedingly.’’ To Abram thus left 
alone God revealed Himself a third time 
with a blessing and a promise. He was 
bidden to lift up his eyes and scan the 
land on every side, for it should be the 
heritage of his seed, who should outnum- 
ber even ‘‘ the dust of the earth.’”’ From 
Bethel, Abram moved his camp tu the oak 
grove of Mamre near Hebron, in the centre 
of the hill country in the south, and built 
an altar there and made the place his 
ubode. 


lll Expository 


7. There was a strife between the 
herdmen — an unavoidable contest be- 
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tween the shepherds of Abram and Lot, 
neither party having any title, and there- 
jore each greedy to secure the best herbage 
and waterinyg-places for his flocks, and not 
very scrupulous how he gained it. The 
quarrel thus begun by the servants mighi 
soon embroil the masters. “It is evident 
that Lot was beginning to take part with 
his herdmen” (J. Parker). The Canaanite 
and the Perizzite dwelt then in the land 
— which made a quarrel between kinsmen, 
who were simply sojourners and not set- 
tlers, highly impolitic; and, considering the 
profession of these kinsmen as worshipers 
ot Jehovah, disgraceful and wrong. The 
idolater would gladly find occasion to criti- 
cise the monotheist. The Canaanites were 
the descendants of Ham. They were the 
lowlanders. The Perizzites, or highlanders, 
are not mentioned in the table of nations 
(Gen. 10), and their derivation is uncertain. 
They are freq.ently mentioned in associa- 
tion with the Canaanites, but always as a 
distinct and independent tribe. Their 
manner was nomadic, and it is conjectured 
that they were a Semitic tribe, who occu- 
pied the land before the arrival of the Ca- 
naanites. 


Thus early did wealth produce quarreling 
among relatives. The men who had shared one 
another’s fortunes while comparatively poor, 
no sooner become wealthy than they have to 
separate.... It is atways a sorrowful time in 
family history when it comes to this, that those 
who have had a common purse and have not 
been careful to know what exactly is theirs and 
what belongs to the other members of the fam- 
ily, have at last to make adivision and to be as 
precise and documentary as if dealing with 
strangers (Dods). 


8. Abram said unto Lot. — He did not 
espouse his servants’ cause and stand upon 
his superior rights, as he might have done. 
He did not treat with Lot in a cold, busi- 
ness style. He nobly surrendered every- 
thing for the sdike of peace and kinship. 
His whole manner of speech and action 
shows a tender meek ness and unselfishness 
and forbearance. Says Murphy: “ He 
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walks in the moral atmosphere of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” Let there be no 
strife, etc.—‘* The words of this verse 
would make a beautiful motto today tor 
the kitchen, for the parlor, for the 
factory, fcr the church” (J. Parker), 
“We have reason to distrust any pro- 
fessed religious or devotional spirit 
which is satisfied to build altars and call 
on the name of the Lord without doing 
anything to help men or heal the strifes ot 
this world ” (E. B. Mason). We be breth- 
ren.— Abram was Lot’s brother-in-law, 
and also his uncle. They were kinsmen, 
too, in faith. 


If such a spirit were more common nowadays, 
and were suffered to work itself out in social, 
domestic and national affairs, there would be 
fewer lawsuits, church quarrels, neigbborhood 
contentions, township broils, and international 
difficulties. Matters in dispute would be settled 
amicably in a just and manly fashion. We 
should have friendly conferences instead of bit- 
terness and riot, legislatures would not assem- 
ble or disperse at the point of the bayonet, labor 
and capital would agree, and in place of war 
and bloodshed there would be international 
arbitration (E. B. Mason). 


9. Is not the whole land before thee ? 
— Not only had this ‘“‘ whole land ” been 
promised to Abram,and not to Lot, but 
also the uncle as the elder held the right of 
choice. With rare generosity he surrenders 
this, and gives Lot the pick ot the land. 


Abram yields over the right of his choice; 
Lot takes it ; and, behold, Lot is crossed in that 
which he chose,and Abram blessed in that 
which was left him. God never suffers any 
man to lose by a humble remission of his right 
in # desire for peace (Hall). 


10. Lot lifted up his eyes, etc. — His 
whole choice is dictated by outward and 
earthly motives. He selects the region ot 
the Jordan because, being well watered, it 
would be less likely to sufter from tamine ; 
he is quite indifferent to the character of 
the new associations he would there make. 
The meaning ot the name “ Jordan ” is the 
descender — so called because, in its wind- 
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One great cause of sleeplessness in 


infants is improper or _ insufficient 


food. An infant 


will usually sleep 


well after taking food that satisfies 
and nourishes. Mellin’s Food satisfies 
and nourishes ; contains enough to 
satisfy and the kind to nourish. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 
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ing course of about two hundred miles, it 
leaps down twenty-seven rapids and talls 
1,316 feet below sea level at its entrance into 
the Dead Sea. As the garden of the Lord, 
etc. — * The lower plain ot the Jordan Was 
glorious as the vanished glory ot Paradise, 
or as the rich plains of the Nile, which were 
still fresh in the memory ot Lot” (Lange). 
Before the Lord destroyed, etc. — Sodum 
and Gomorrah were probably located on a 
plain or vale in the southern part of what 
is now the Dead Sea. As thou comest 
(R. V., ** goest’’) unto Zoar — * not the 
Zoar near the Dead Sea to which Lot fled 
after the destruction of Sodom, but the 
border land of Egypt toward the east” 
(Peloubet). 


11. Lot chose him all the plain of Jor- 
dan. — Lot shows no modesty in accepting 
his uncle’s generous proposal. He chooses, 
in a worldly point of view, the best, and is 
paid tur his greed and selfishness, as the 
sequel shows, 


12, Cities of the plain — five in num- 
ber — Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, 
and Zoar; of which four were afterwards 
destroyed by aspecial and terrible judg- 
ment. Pitched his tent toward Sodom 
(R. V., ** moved his tent as far as Sodom ’’) 
—not at first entering the wicked city, 
probably not intending to enter it. It must 
not be forgotten that Lot professed to be a 
believer in Jehovah, and is called by the 
apostle Peter * a righteous man.” 


So treacherous is fallen human nature in its 
weakness, that, having once been persuaded to 
tread the borders of forbidden ground, we are 
easily induced to proceed a little farther, to take 
one more step, till at length every restraint is 
broken through, and we are borne forward into 
the vortex of sin. Sowith Lot. The next that 
we hear of him he has actually planted himself 
in Sodom (Bush). 


13. The men of Sodom were wicked, 
etc. — Notwithstanding the ygardenlike 
beauty and fertility of their district, the 
people had sunk to an infamous depth in 
corruption and wickedness. Dr. Murphy 
supposes that Lot was unmarried until he 
went to Sodom and took a wife from its 
guilty population, falling into the snare of 
an ungodly alliance, which was * the dam- 
ning sin of the antediluvians.” Sinners 
before the Lord— R. V.,“* sinners against 
the Lord.” 


The choice of Sodom as a dwelling-place was 
the great mistake of Lot's life. He is a typeof 
that very large class of men who have but one 
rule for determining them at the turning-points 
of life. He was swayed solely by the considera- 
tion of worldly advantage. He recognizes no 
duty to Abram, no gratitude, no modesty ; he 
has no perception of spiritual relations, no sense 
that God should have something to say in the 
partition of the land. Lot may be acquitted of 
of a good deal which at first sight one is prompt- 
ed to lay to his charge, but he cannot be acquit- 
ted of showing an eagerness to better himself, 
regardless of all considerations but the promise 
of wealth afforded by the fertility of the Jordan 
valley. He saw a quick though dangerous road 
to wealth. There seemed a certainty of success 
in his earthly calling, a risk only of moral dis- 
aster. He shut his eyes to the risk that he 
might grasp the wealth ; and, in so doing, ruined 
both himself and his family (Dods). 


14-18. And the Lord said unto Abram, 
—If Abram suspected himself of over- 
generosity in his treatment of Lot, if he re- 
gretfully compared the barren hills which 
he retained with the fertility of the plain 
which he had given away, his mood did not 
last long. Again came the comfort of spe- 
cific and enlarged promise. He had sur- 
rendered, but the whole should be event- 
ually his seed’s ; and that seed — no figure, 
not even “the dust of the earth,” could 
enumerate it. 


It is commonly observed that wealth pursues 
the man who parts with it freely. Abram bad 
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this experience. ...It is they who are in no 
haste to be rich, and are content to abide in the 
retired hill-country where they can freely as- 
semble round God’s altar, it is they who first 
seek the kingdom of God and make sure of 
that whatever else they put in hazard, to whom 
God's encouragements come. You wonder at 
the certainty with which others speak of hear- 
ing God’s voice, and that so seldom you have 
the joy of knowing that God is directing and 
encouraging you... .Can you wonder that an 
ear trained to be sensitive to near earthly 
sounds should quite have lost the range of 
heavenly voices ? (Dods.) 


IV Illustrative 


With Abraham there opens a new chap- 
ter in the history of the race — a chapter of 
the profoundest significance. The conse- 
quences of Abraham’s movements and be- 
liets have been limitless and enduring. All 
succeeding time has been influenced by 
him. And yet there is in his lifea remark- 
able simplicity, and an entire absence of 
such events as impress contemporaries. 
Among all the forgotten millions of his 
own time he stands alone a recognizable 
and memorable figure. But around his 
figure there gathers no throng ot armed 
tollowers ; with his name no vast territorial 
dominion, no new legislation, not even any 
work of literature or art is associated. The 
significance ot his life was not military, 
nor legislative, nor literary, but religious. 


To him must be carried back the belief in 
one God... . Since his day the world has 
never been without its explicit advocacy. 
It is his beliet in the true God,in a God 
who manifested His existence and His 
nature by responding to this belief, it is 
this belief and the place he gaveit as the 
regulating principle of all his movements 
and thoughts, that have given him his ever- 
lasting influence (Dods). 





Dr. Babcock in Syria 


HE Rev. F. E. Hoskins, of the Pres- 

byterian Mission, Beirut, referred in 

a recent letter to the visit of Dr. Maltbie 

D. Babcock. The miasion circle in Syria 

had just heard of Dr. Babcock’s death 
when he wrote as follows : 


“Syria adds her tribute of sorrow, tor 
all who met him here were strengthened 
by his great heart, inspired by his faith, 
and drawn towards him by the power of 
his loving sympathy. We had welcomed 
Mrs. Babcock into our home, and had felt 
Dr. Babcock’s presence long betore we saw 
him, because the two were one in a strange- 
ly beautiful union. I saw him first on the 
seashore below old Sidon, and it took only 
a@ moment to become really acquainted. 
I knew his old Lockport home and ac- 
quaintances, his successor at Lockport 
being a loved friend and classmate of 
mine, Dr. Evans, now of the West Presby- 
terian Church in New York city —though 
carrying messages to him from Mrs. Bab- 
cock would have been enough in any case 
to win his taver. I shall never torget what 
I saw of him in Sidon, in the camp, on the 
ride up along the sea — the eager, question- 
ing mind, the bright, flashing eye, the 
active trame instinct with life in every 
fibre. I cannot believe that disease and 
death have torn down that magnificent 
combination ot brain and heart and voice 
and hand. 

** Most probably the last sermon he ever 
preached was in the College Chapel at 
Beirut. He had spoken to a smaller audi- 
ence through an interpreter at Sidon, but 
here was an audience of young men from 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, Cyprus 
and Crete, who understood the English 
language. He never faced such an audi- 
ence betore, and he 1ealized that it was the 
opportunity of a lifetime. How little any 
one dreamed that it was to be his last effort 
upon this earth! He chose tor his text a 





part of Revelation 2:17: ‘To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna,’ and then, putting all his powers 


into the most intense action, he delivered a 
matchless sermon to young men on ‘ Over- 
coming.’ Many a life took a new start in 
Christian effort, so that this farewell ser- 
mon will echo and re-echo throughout all 
eternity. Just six Sundays later, three 
days after we had heard the sad news, Dr. 
Webster told the same student audience of 
our great loss in Dr. Babcock’s death, and 
then with tender voice re-read the chapter 
and text in Revelation 2,and recalled and 
reimpressed the leading idea ot that strik- 
ing sermon. 

‘The visit of the party to Beirut did not 
give much time for such conversation as 
we enjoyed along the sea, but he came 
with others and made us all long to see 
more of him. He was the last to whom we 
said good-bye. When off Samus and near- 
ing Smyrna he wrote to us one of the last 
letters he sent back to Syria. We had 
talked of the great questions pressing 
upon us a8 Americans in the Turkish Em- 
pire, and as Christians within the great 
Mohammedan world, and this is the last 
message we can ever have from him: 
* Know, too, that Beirut was a beautiful con- 
clusion ot our trip through the Holy Land, 
filling the memories of the places where 
Jesus once walked with signs of His pres- 
ent power and coming kingdom. 


“+ Be strong ! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes— the day how long. 
Faint not! Fight on! Tomorrow comes the 
song. 
Be strong !’”’ 
— The Evangelist. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Joy in the Divine Government. And Other Ser- 
mons. By Luther Alexander Gotwald, D.D. Fleme- 
ing H. Revell Co. ; Chicago, New York and Toronto. 
Price, $1.25. 


Written for the ordinary reader, these 
sermons are delightfully tree from techni- 
calities and religious phrases that are usu- 
ally a stumbling-block to the man in the 
street. There are fitteen sermons, and each 
deals with a subject that concerns the mass 
of mankind. While covering much the 
Same ground that is traversed by other 
books on purely spiritual themes, these 
discourses put some things in a different 
light, and by this difference of treatment 
will doubtless find a way into the heart and 
mind of many readers. 

The Bingdem of God is Within You. Pulpit 

Talks. By Rev. Jacob Todd, D. D. Introduction by 


Bishop Foss. P. W. Ziegler & Co.: Philadelphia and 
Chicago. Price, #1. 25. 


Sixteen themes are treated in this collec- 
tion, each marked by spirituality both of 
subject and of treatment. They were 
selected trom a large mass of manuscript, 
and are printed about as they were written. 
Unlike most sermon-talks prepared for 
hearers, these addresses contain elements 
oi interest tor readers as well. 

Symphony of Life. By Henry Wood. A Series of 


Constructive Sketches and Interpretations. Lee & 
Shepard : Boston. Price, $1.25. 


There is not much in this book to either 
entertain or help an orthodox Christian. 
It deals with spiritual matters, but inde- 
pendent of the process taught by evan- 
gelical churches. Scriptural verses are 
used, but a mystical interpretation is given 
to them that eliminates all ordinary mean- 
ing. The entire argument is subjective and 
metaphysical. It places great stress on the 
*‘authority of the inner Light — which is 
God in the human soul,and which may 
gently replace dictation trom without.” 
‘Truth is impersqnal, and a mirror-like 
subjective response to its presentation is 
the final test of genuineness for every 
man.” According to this author, con- 
science — or imagination —is of greater 
authority than an inspired revelation. It 
is at this point that the liberal church and 
orthodox believers part company. In his 
general idea of the “Symphony ot Life” 
the author advocates the monistic philos- 
ophy. This philosophy teaches that spirit 
and matter are but different aspects ot one 
primal energy, and that “this truth is 
rapidly coming into the consciousness of 
the deepest thinkers of the world.” In 
support of his position that matter is but a 
manifestation of spirit, he discusses the 
atom, and suggests that in the last analysis 
it may not be material atall. ‘* Instead of 
a tiny solid speck, it is probably but a 
vibratory point of etheric force.’”’ The ideas 
are strangely like those of Christian 
Science. If there were a little more dog- 
matism and high-sounding phraseology, 
there would be little or no difference be- 
tween the two systems. 

Pewer tor Wisncning. By Albion F. Balle 


nger. 
Fleming H. Revell : Chicago, New York and 
Toronto. Price, $1 


“Tt the reader is, like the Athenians of 
Paul’s day, searching for ‘some new 
thing’ in the form of a‘ new doctrine,’ 
this little book will doubtless disappoint 
him, for it is put forth more as a teacher of 
diligent doing than as a discussion of 
doubtful doctrine.’”’ Thus in a tew words 
the author distinguishes this book trom 
others dealing with the same general 
theme. As the subject indicates, the pur- 
pose is to show believers how to overcome 
the feeling of shame that hampers so many 
Christian lives and enable them to have 
boldness in pressing upon the attention of 
others the claims of the Gospel. There are 
numerous illustrations, all of them pointed 
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and practical. Evangelists, evangelistic 
pastors, and other revival workers will 
find much in the book to help them in do- 
ing evangelistic work. It goes straight to 
the point, and touches the spot of greatest 
weakness in conventional church lite— 
secret sinning, shamefacedness, and inac- 
tivity in either benevolent or evangelistic 
effort. 

Latin America. By Hubert W. Brown, M. A. 


Fieming H. Revell Co.: New York, Chicago and 
Toronto. Price, $1.20. 


In October, 1900, the lectures forming this 
book were delivered by the author at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, under the title, ‘‘The Religious De- 
velopment and Need of Latin America, 
with a Comparison of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Missions.” Their purpose is to 
awaken an interest in Mexico, Central and 
South America as mission-fields. There 
are five lectures, dealing with the ‘“‘ Pagans, 
Papists, Patriots, Protestants, and the 
Present Problem.’’ The information pre- 
sented is fresh, having been obtained first- 
hand from missionaries and others. Twenty 
illustrations add greatly to the interest of 
the text. A synopsis at the close of each 
lecture is a very helpful feature. 

The Play of Man. By Karl Groos, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Basel. and author of 
“The Play of Animals.’’ Translated, with the au- 
thor’s co-operation, by Elizabeth L. Baldwin, and 
edited, with a Preface and Appendix, by Prof. J. 


Mark Baidwin, of Princeton University. D. Apple- 
ton & Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 


The results of Professor Groos’ origina) 
and acute investigations are of peculiar 
value to those who are interested in psy- 
chology and sociology, and they are of 
great importance to educators. He pre- 
sents the anthropological aspects of the 
subject treated in his psychological study 
of the “Play of Animals.” Prot. Groos 
develops the great importance of the 
child’s play as tending to strengthen his 
inheritance in the acquisition of adapta- 
tions to his environment. The influence ot 
play on character, and its relation to edu- 
cation, are suggestively indicated. While 
this book is an illuminating contribution 
to scientific literature, it is of eminently 
practical value. 

Marcus Whitman and the Early Days of Oregon. 


By William A. Mowry, Ph. D. Silver, oo 
New York, Boston and Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


The chiet interest in Dr. Whitman’s lite 
clusters around his thrilling ride on horse- 
back across the continent in the winter of 
1842-43, three thousand miles, to Washing- 
ton. The first part of the work is historical ; 
the subject-matter is discussed in the light 
otf independent investigations. The second 
portion of the book treats of the establish- 
ment ot missionary operations among the 
Indians themselves — their manners and 
customs, and the lives of those Indians who 
were intimately connected with Dr. Whit- 
man. Then follows the main part of the 
book —a thrilling biography of a great 
man, the account of heroic deeds performed 
with simplicity of spirit. The final portion 
of the book is taken up witha full and vivid 
account of the dreadful massacre in which 
Whitman and a dozen others were murdered 
in cold blood by the Indians, 


The Christ Ideal. A oe Ae of ws Spiritual Teach- 
ings of Jesus. By Horatio Dresser, author of 
iving by the Spirit,” etc. Bi P, Putnam’s Sons: 

New York and London. Price, 75 cents. 


“What was the secret power of that great 
Teacher whom the multitude followed to 
the mount, nearly nineteen centuries ago? 
Why «did His hearers come away with the 
realization that He spoke with authority, 
not as their former teachers had spoken ? 
Why has the Sermon on the Mount held 
chief rank among discourses from that day 
to this?” The toregoing quotation gives a 
taste of this little book —for it is little, 
being of narrow measure and containing 
only 150 pages. In discussing the ques- 
tions propounded, the author presents 
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purely spiritual truth in a fresh and inter- 
esting form. 


Pioneer Towns of America, The Story of Old 


Faimouth, By James Otis. Thomas Y. Crowell « 
Co.: New York. Price, 50 cents. 


The purpose of the publishers in present- 
ing aseries of books to be known as the 
** Pioneer Towns” ot our country is to give 
the local history ot the early settlements in 
the United States, with all the detail which 
can be gathered from authentic or private 
records. The “Story ot Old Falmouth” 
well illustrates the scope ot the work. That 
section of Maine, afterward known as Port- 
land, which was called Falmouth, is 
described trom the coming of the first white 
man until it was sub-divided into the 
flourishing cities and towns by which the 
present city of Poriland is surrounded. In 
this particular cuse it became necessary to 
incorporate with the history of Falmouth 
that of Cape Elizabeth, since the story ot 
one is intimately connected with that ot the 
other, and, while known by distinctive 
names, were much the same as a single 
settlement. 


A Soldier in Two Armies, By Rev. George Arthur 
Andrews. Pilgrim Press: Chicago. Price, 60 cents. 


Thisis the biography ot Charles Abraham 
Hart, better known as“ Carl,’”’ who enlisted 
for the war with Spain when he was six- 
teen years old, and who died in Porto Rico 
just before his seventeenth birthday. He 
was a manly boy, of remarkable athletic 
ability, a natural leader, and a simple, 
earnest Christian. He prized his football 
equipment and his Christian Endeavor pin, 
botb representing elements of his life in 
which his interest was most hearty and 
healthy. A vigorous Christian and a Chris- 
tian athlete, he entered military service 
from a sense of duty, and carried his clean 
and spiritual manliness through all the 
temptations of life in camp, on transports, 
in the field and the hospital. 

Baptism. A Discussion of the Words, ‘‘ Buried with 

Christ in Baptism.” By William G. Williams, LL.D. 


Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. Eaton & Mains: New 
York. Price, 25 cents. 


The author is professor of Greek lan- 
guage and literature in Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and in this little book sets torth 
his understanding of the word “ baptize.” 
He seeks to show that “ buried with Christ 
in baptism” does not apply to immersion 
as the exclusive mode of baptism, as is 
claimed by some. The arguments in sup- 
port of the position of the author, that the 
meaning of the word “ baptize” is not re- 





FOOD CURE 
Nature's Way to Regain Health 


A saan may try all sorts of drugs to help 
him to get well, but after all the “ food cure ”’ 
is the method intended by Nature. 

Anyone can prove the efficacy of the tood 
cure by making use of the following break - 
fast each morning for fifteen or twenty 
days: 

A dish containing not more than four 
heaping teaspoonfuls of (#rape-Nuts, 
enough good, rich cream to go with them, 
some raw or cooked fruit, not more than 
two slices of entire wheat bread, and not 
more than one cup of Postum Food Coffee, 
to be sipped, not drank hurriedly. Let this 
suffice for the breaktast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an abun- 
dance of good meat, potato and one other 
vegetable. 

This method will quickly prove the value 
of the selection of the right kind of food to 
rebuild the body and replace the lost tissue 
which is destroyed every day and must be 
made up, or disease of some sort enters in. 
This is an age of specialists, and the above 
suggestions are given by a specialist in food 
values, dietetics and hygiene. 
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stricted to “immerse,’”’ are based on cus- 
toms existing in New Testament times, upon 
the general purpose of that ordinance and 
many related passages of Scripture. The 
book should be in the library of every 
preacher who is compelled to deal with per- 
sons who are easily influenced by techni- 
calities in religious teaching. 





Magazines 





— In the Nineteenth Century for July 
we note several contributions worthy of 
special mention. There has been so much 
criticism of the administration of the Brit- 
ish War Office since the inauguration of 
the Boer war, that the paper, ‘‘ A Business 
War Office,” by Sir Robert Giffen, K. C. B., 
is very timely and is properly given first 
place. The Right Hon. Earl Nelson touches 
the heart of a great question both in Eng- 
land and the United States in ‘Back to the 
Land.” He says: “It you want to stop 
this exodus to the cities and restore the 
people to the land, you must restore their 
lost independence and provide some induce- 
ments which may make the country prefer- 
able tothetowns.”’ Robert Anderson, C.B., 
LL. D., late assistant commissioner of police 
of London, has a contribution on “ The 
Punishment ot Crime ;’’ and Herbert Paul 
contributes a “Personal Impression” of 
the late Bishop of London. (Leonard Scott 
Publication Company : New York.) 


— The Contemporary Review tor July 
deals with several questions of funda- 
mental interest. ‘‘ Christianity and Public 
Life,” by D.S. Cairns, relates to the unsettled 
theological question of the second coming 
ot Christ. He does not tavor a literal 
second advent. He says: *‘ The aim of this 
article is to show that the ethical and apoc- 
‘ alyptic elements in the teaching of Jesus 
are organically connected and that neither 
can be understood apart from the other, but 
that when they are taken together a large 
part of the difficulties of both disappear.” 
Other articles of special merit are: ‘‘ The 
Cost ot British and Foreign Armies,” W. 
E. Cairnes; ‘“‘Is Great Britain Living on 
its Capital?’’ by the author of “ Drifting” 
(a reply to Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. 
H. Morgan-Browne); “Our Methods in 
South Africa,’’ by a regimental officer in 
South Africa. (Leonard Scott Publication 
Co.: New York.) 


— The Critic tor July has an excellent 
portrait of Mr. John Burroughs for a front- 
ispiece. In ‘The Lounger’s” department 
a life-like portrait of the late Rev. Dr. 
Maltbie D. Babcock is given; also pictures 
of Sara Jeannette Duncan, M. Edmond 
Rostand, Rev. Ralph Waldo Trine, William 
Watson, Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, and Sidney Lee. An 
interesting list of contributions includes 
* An Appreciation” of Edward Everett 
Hale by Gerald Stanley Lee. The reviews 
and notes and comments upon new books 
are discriminating and helpful. (Critic 
Co.: New Rochelle, N. Y.) 


— ‘The Aerial Athlete,” in the July St. 
Nicholas, is the hero ot the seventh of Cleve- 
land Moffett’s illustrated articles describing 
**Careers of Danger and Daring.” Hith- 
erto Mr. Moffett has celebrated the courage 
and skill of men whose lives are devoted 
to the more serious work of the world— 
bridge building and steeple building, the 
piloting of ocean and river steamers, div- 
ers, etc. But while the immediate aim otf 
the circus acrobat is to please, his ultimate 
object is the same as the diver’s or pilot’s, 
and that is to put bread in the mouths of 
his tamily. The means are different, but 
the danger incurred is the same. ‘“ The 
Young Folks of, the Embassies,” by Abby G. 
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Baker, gives glimpses ot the domestic life 
ot ambassadors and ministers trom out-of- 
the-way parts of the world. “A Boy ota 
Thousand Years Ago,’”’ of whom Harriet T. 
Comstock writes, is Alfred the Great. The 
magazine is filled with short stories, poems, 
conundrums, and pictures, just fitted tor 
vacation days. (Century Company: New 
York.) 


— Harper’s Bazar tor July is a tascina- 
ting number, filled from cover to cover with 
reading and illustrations of special interest 
to womén. In addition to the pages devoted 
to the tashions— which are of themselves 
more than worth tbe price of the magazine 
— there are literary articles and-fiction of 
the highest order. The serial, “*‘ Bagsby’s 
Daughter,” grows in interest under the 
clever hands of Bessie and Marie Van 
Vorst. The Bazar (which is now issued as 
a monthly instead of weekly) is really an 
indispensable adjunct of every well-regu- 
lated home. (Harper & Brothers: New 
York.) 


— One ot the best things in the July 
Book Buyer is the “parallel” between 
‘Eleanor and Romola,” by Keith Clark. 
A striking portrait of Rudyard Kipling, 
from the etcbing by William Strang, ap- 
pears as a frontispiece. Richard Burton 
treats ‘‘The Love Motive in Current Fic- 
tion.” Eight or more pages are devoted 
to criticisms and estimates of ‘“‘Summer 
Novels.” (Charles Scribher’s Sons: New 
York.) 





Literary Notes 





— The Macmillan Company is publish- 
ing in uniform editions, in box and with 
special slip covers, Winston Churchill’s 
two novels, “‘ Richard Carvel” and “ The 
Crisis.” 


— Announcement is made that the long- 
promised American Standard Edition of 
the Revised Bible will be published in Au- 
gust by Nelson & Sons, New York. 


— Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady has re- 
signed his pastorate in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, and is going to New York, 
to devote more ot his time to literature. 


—— A novel by the author ot ** Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden,” entitled ‘“‘ The 
Benetactress,’’ will be published in the 
autumn by the Macmillan Co. 


—‘‘*The Worm that God Prepared” is 
the somewhat curious title of a new novel 
by John Oliver Hobbes, which will shortly 
make its appearance simultaneously in 
England and America. 


— A complete novelette by Richard 
Harding Davis will appear in the Fiction 
Number ot Scribner’s. It is called “A 
Derelict,” and is the tale of a brilliant but 
erratic reporter. Walter Appleton Clark 
has made for it some remarkable illustra- 
tions. 


— The prosperity of the new magazines 
is astonishing. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany report, for example, having received 
3,217 subscriptions in one week, and that at 
the dull season of the year. 


—— The death ot John Fiske, the eminent 
historian, is celebrated by Mr. George L. 
Beer in the August number of the Critic. 
It was Mr. Beer, it will be remembered, 
who wrote the notable essay on the English 
historian, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, which 
appeared in a recent number of the Critic. 


— Jennings & Pye, of Cincinnati, are 
issuing a new book by Dr. Charles Edward 
Locke, entitled ‘‘ Freedom’s Next War for 
Humanity.” It is a discussion of the social 
and economical problems of the day. 


— Frank T. Bullen, whose fame as a 
writer of sea tales, and asa real and sym- 
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pathetic interpreter of. the sailor’s life is 
constantly increasing, has just completed a 
new story under the title, ** Apostles of the 
South-East.” Mr. Bullen sails for Boston, 
Aug. 1, with the purpose of visiting New 
Bedford, from which he sailed many years 
ago on the whaling voyage immortalized in 
‘The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 


— Few books of verse in recent years 
have won popular favor so quickly as has 
Holman Day’s‘**Up in Maine,” which is 
now in its eighth thousand, and is selling 
as steadily as when first published. Secre- 
tary Long, of the Navy, himself a Maine 
man, as is well known, says that he recog- 
nizes nearly every type portrayed in the 
verses. Hesays: “I wish the author had 
definitely located in the town of Buckfield 
—my native town—the story of ‘Aunt 
Shaw’s Pet Jug;’ tor in that town the 
incident originally happened. I know the 
people, and remember them well. Several 
other stories belong in old Buckfield.”’ 


—— The Booklover’s Library has quietly 
grown into one oft the largest, most effi- 
cient and wonderful literary agencies in 
the world. Beginning at Philadelphia and 
radiating thence, it is going steadily for- 
ward with its branches to extend its serv- 
ice to every city and town in the country. 
Its membership is by invitation only. It 
supplies any books called tor at the mem- 
bers’ homes, allows them to be held as 
long as the members will, and all for a 
very modest annual tee. 


— ‘‘ Poe’s Student Days at the Univer- 
sity ot Virginia,” illustrated, will be the 
first attraction as one opens the July Book- 
man. Francis Weston Carruth tells us 
about “*The Real Barbara Frietche,’”’ ac- 
companied by a portrait taken when 
“bowed with her tourscore years and 
ten,” the flag that “tossed over the heads 
ot the rebel host,”’ the house in whose attic 


window she set the flag, etc. The depart- 
ment of *“*Chronicle and Comment’’ con- 
tains many portraits, including the par- 
ticularly attractive face of Maud Howard 
Peterson, author of ‘The Potter and the 
Clay.”’ She is the granddaughter of the 
late Charles J. Peterson, editor ot Peterson’s 
Magazine. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: 5th Ave., 
New York.) « 





A Speedy Answer 


Mr. EprTror: Evidently Z1on’s HERALD 
is read. In your issue of the 10th inst. you 
published a short appeal entitled, ‘‘ Hot 
Weather Reflections tor Cool People.” I at 
once received a letter, presumably from 
one of the “cool people” (at least I hope 
so), enclosing a ten-dollar bill. The letter 
contained the money and a sheet of paper, 
simply quoting the heading of that appeal, 
‘“*Hot Weather for Cool People,” but with- 
out signature. I avail myself of your col- 
umns to acknowledge receipt, and to return 
thanks in behalf of the people tor whom 
the appeal was made. Thisseems to me an 
excellent example for others to tollow. 

R. 8S. DouGLass. 

Auburndale, Mass. 











Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
— Undertakers 
— and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . . - 
- « « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 





















Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
TO 


International Epworth League 
Convention 


BISHOP J. W. HAMILTON. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, SISTERS AND BROTHERS 
OF THE EpwortH LEAGUES: I have been 
selected from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to speak a word of welcome to you 
for California. Pleasant as is the duty, it is 
a task of no small wisdom which has been 
assigned to me, for only a very large-acred, 
large-handed, large-hearted, large-minded, 
and royal welcome will represent Califor- 
nia ; and we have been admonished with 
emphasis — line upon line —that it re- 
quires great and commandiug dimensions 
to reckon with all your hosts for the hos- 
pitable reception and entertainment we 
were bound to give you. It is no mere 
Methodist greeting which welcomes you 
today. We were only the beginners, whose 
business it was to locate the boundaries of 
your hospitality. Tens of thousands of 
dollars have been poured into our treasury 
by merchants and manufacturers, bankers 
and business men of all nationalities, as 
well as all professions and trades, who have 
never mentioned their religious preferences 
when making even their most generous 
gitts. The people of California have not 
only laid aside their differences in the pres- 
ence of the necessities growing out of their 
new relations in the new country, but with- 
out being indifferent to their own inclina- 
tions, with great interest in the public wel- 
tare, they have always been careful not to 
take them up again when they receive and 
entertain visitors who are constantly com- 
ing here from everywhere. The very hand- 
icraft by which this building has been made 
attractive, like very much of the prepara- 
tion which has been making all things 
ready for this welcome, has been in very 
large part the work of Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Baptist, and other Christian 
minds and hearts and hands. Thousands 
of Christian Endeavorers join as heartily 
in the rejoicings of this hour as if they were 
all Methodists. We have been getting 
ready sinc long before the convention in 
Indianapolis; but you will find that all 
the paraphernalia of our preparation forms 
the very least part of the welcome we have 
intended to give you. 

That something which we call ‘ wel- 
come” is a very sacred thing. And yet 
the word is nowhere found in the Bible. 
It is a thing of the heart, and very little of 
itever gets into speech. There is no more 
necessity for proving the existence of light 
than that of hospitality. We have hoped 
that you would find something more in our 
welcome than a room, some straw and 
water. Many a wayworn traveler on these 
bleak and rugged hills has found colossal 
comiort in some poor man’s cabin with no 
more material provision for his welfare. 
**‘ Hospitality must be for service, not for 
show, or it pulls down the host.’’ Weare 
your servants who love hospitality, and 
will use it without grudging tor your sake. 
If we are good servants, we will know it, 
and you will know it. ‘The worst part of 
a bad servant is his tongue.” If many 
things with which you have been tamiliar 
in your Kastern homes cannot be found 
amid the simplicity or rusticity of ours, 
you will find ample magnificence in the 
wide, open fields, majestic forests, inspiring 
canyons and transporting mountain ranges 
of California. You have welcome there to 
help yourselves trom our splendid abun- 
dance. Shelley gave a good definition of 
hospitality in the Hymn to Mercury when 
he wrote, — 
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‘You must come home with me and be my 
guest, 
You will give joy to me, and I will do 
All that is in my power to honor you.” 


The definition given in the street by one of 
the newsboys to one of the first-comers to 
this convention, however, was intended 
doubtless to express just as much sincerity 
and warmth. He said: ** You will find a 
Western welcome is a yard wide and all 
wool’’—that is, honest and warm. You 
will find that it is chivalrous to chivalry. 
There is a spirit of knighthood in the heroic 
courtesy of Western manners. Butin your 
welcome, as “in the legends of Parsifal and 
Lohengyin, the knightly and religious ele- 
ments are welded tuogether.’”’ The only 
chivalry worth having is that which is the 
readiest to pay deterence to righteousness 
and truth, and theretore the good of all 
ages. ‘‘ When a man becomes a Christian,”’ 
said Drummond, “the Living Christ enters 
into his soul.’”’ We honor you today and 
take you to our hearts because you are the 
sons and daughters of Wesley, straight 
from Epworth. You are the brothers and 
sisters of the world’s best men and women. 

It has been a joy to us to read of your 
coming. The people of California have 
severally come trom whence you respect- 
ively started; you are the latest messengers 
from the old homes. Are we not glad to 
see you? Did not the bowels of Joseph 
yearn upon his brother? He sought where 
to weep. He commanded the steward of 
his house, saying, “ Fill the men’s sacks 
with tood, as much as they can carry.” 
We all wish we could put every one’s 
money in his sack’s mouth. I see yonder 
the men and women of Massachusetts. 
Many of you have come trom Boston, as 
Emerson said, “that darling town of 
ours;’? some of you have come from “ the 
old Granite State’’ where “ the hills’ — but 
not the mountains — are “ so lofty, magnifi- 
cent and great.” I see some ot the Van 
Twillers trom the Knickerbocker State; 
“the Pennsylvany Dutch;”’ some of you 
are from ‘“‘the Eastern Sho’;” a few of the 
“FF. F. V.’s” are here from “ole Vir- 
ginny ;” and you might as well admit it, 
there are ‘‘a lot of Georgia Crackers.” I 
know there are some here from “ Tenn-e- 
see.” How many are Wolverines, Badg- 
ers, Buckeyes, Hoosiers, Suckers, and all 
the rest, Ido not know. You are all come 
from the 


‘**Home that our feet may leave, but not our 
hearts.” 


What a meeting of the clans there will be! 
There will be many an hour for reminis- 
cence which is not put down on the pro- 
gram. There will be many inquiries by 
the old Californians for some word trom 


* The old-fashioned homestead 
Where I dreamed my dream of dreams.” 


Well, you are in California. Have you 
all abandoned your imaginations yet? 
Have you vividly realized all you expected 
before you came? I trow not. The coun- 
try is far trom finished, but it is no longer 
a mere strip of ocean-dunes and sand- 
banks, with an uninviting background of 
barren rocks and inaccessible mountains at 
which the Spaniards flung its name as an 
epithet with contumely. Before you go 
away, go and see where the mountains 
store up the waters in the snow which 
make the deserts to blossom, the corn and 
wheat and fruit to grow, whenever and 
wherever the irrigating waters flow. I 
worshiped on Easter morning in a little 
church over yonder on the plain where the 
people brought from their gardens and 
banked about the altar and palpit and wall 
ot the building more than a thotisand calla- 
lilies. Down the valley is an orchard whose 
apples were sold for fifteen thousand dol- 
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lars before the trees were in bloom. Some 
person has faith “in futures” in California, 
I visited a grove in the southern part of the 
State whose oranges from a single acre 
netted the owner $500— enough money to 
build him a house. No man can gather 
cherries in New England at the season of 
Easter and find other fruits as delicious in 
December as in May. 

If you have been disappointed, go to 
Humboldt County. You will travel three 
hundred miles on the Pacific Ocean to get 
there. But it is worthall the cost of the 
voyage in seasickness and gold to stand for 
an hour in the unbroken forest a hundred 
miles long and twelve miles wide of red- 
wood trees where one can find retirement 
which is absolute solitude. I stood beside 
asingle giant whom tourists never goto 
see, where Byron’s tribute to Mt. Blanc was 
instantly paraphrased in my mind: 


* Sequoia, monarch of trees, 
On a throne of mountains and snow ; 
They crowned him beside the sea 
A thousand years ago.” 


Do you care for the rhapsodies, which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said “‘ sound like 
fugues played on a big organ which has 
been struck by lightning?’”’ Go, then, where 
you can hear the wind and cataract roar 
through the mountain canyon. But, it you 
preter, take with you the rod and line. 
Talk about fishing in Maine! I would like 
the Maine delegation to go with me into 
the Northern mountains. Six or seven 
hundred miles east ot Portland on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is a station called 
Trout Creek, which excites the aspiration 
ot every disciple of Izaak Walton who 
comes or goes that way. But at the west- 
ern end of the station there is a large white 
board on which is printed in black letters, 
“Fifty miles trom Hope.” I had never 
been able to get that notion out of my head 
until I was induced by the chairman of 
your committee to go with him last month 
to the Klamath Hot Springs and Shovel 
Creek. I will not speak of myself; but I 
saw this chairman come out of the brook — 
where he had been only forty mioutes by 
the watch — with twenty-two pounds of 
rainbow trout, three of the fish together 
weighing ten pounds. Come to Calitornia 
and go a-fishing! 

You will not all go to the Yosemite, that 
large Grizzly Bear of the Sierras, where the 
river madly leaps two thousand teet over 
the shoulder of the mountain. But you 
have come to California just when the great 





Signs of Paralysis 
Can be Discovered in Time 


“Numbness o the hands and arms, 
with premonitions of paralysis, kept by 
me while I was usng coffee. I finally dis- 
covered it was caused by coftee: when I 
quit the coffee and began drinking Postum 
Food Coffee the numbness ceased entirely 
and I have beep very well ever since. At 
that time I was unable to sleep, but now I 
sleep perfectly. 

“Husband was also troubled from lack of 
sleep while he was drinking coffee, but now 
he uses Postum Food Coffee with me, and 
we both sleep perfectly. Our little boy had 
peculiar nervous spells and I stopped the 
use of coftee with him and have been giv- 
ing him al] the Postum Food Coffee he cared 
for. He is perfectly well now. 

“My sister was troubled with nervous 
headaches while she used coftee. She tound 
how greatly improved we were trom dis- 
continuing it and using Postum Food Cof- 
fee, so she made the change, and is now rid 
of her nervous headaches. We are natural- 
ly strong advocates of Postum.” — Mrs. 
J. Walford, Castalia, Erie Co., Ohio. 
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valley has been solemnly dedicated by the 
death of one of its worshipers. How fit- 
ting that Joseph Le Conte, high priest of its 
trees and its rocks, should betake himself 
there to lie down and die! 

This great commonwealth is no more only 
a great mining camp whose uncertain 
legends brought border men, with profli- 
gate characters, from the Five Points of 
New York, the Seven Dials ot London, and 
the Botany Bay of the South Seas, to make 
up a population to be dreaded and teared. 
Nevertheless, there were taken out of the 
mines in the State last year nearly thirty 
millions of dollars. But heterogeneous as 
the population is, anarchy has given place 
to stable government with peaceable con- 
trol. The population is rapidly changing. 
Christian missions will soon have pene- 
trated to the remotest settlements. The 
Spaniards first drove out the Indians ; the 
Mexicans then expelled the Spaniards ; the 
pioneers the Mexicans; the first settlers the 
pioneers; and the immigrants from the 
Eastern States with immigrants from 
abroad are fast taking the place of the first 
settlers. Nearly one-half of the population 
is born of foreign parentage or mixed with 
foreign, and every nationality almost is 
to be found in the State. There are not 
more than a thousand Spanish people lett 
among us, but there are nearly, or quite, 
ten thousand Mexicans. There are more 
than fifteen thousand Indians. There are 
seventy-five thousand Chinese, one-third 
of whom are in San Francisco. 

The first missionary who established 
the Methodist Episcopal Churcb in this 
city, and planted it in many of the sur- 
rounding towns, is now the venerated 
Bishop of Africa, William. Taylor, who 
is still living in Palo Alto, and whose 
sun will go down inaclearsky. The Pres- 
byterians had founded their mission a few 
months before he came. Both the Method- 
ist and Presbyterian churches have gained 
greatly ‘“‘on the standing order” of 
Roman Catholics whom they found so 
firmly established here. There were more 
Presbyterian Church organizations than 
Roman Catholic in California, according to 
the census of 1890, and there were more than 
twice as many Methodist as Presbyterian. 
There were 18,934 Presbyterian communi- 
cants ; 36,874 Methodist. The total population 
ot Roman Catholics was 157,346, or about one- 
eighth of the population of the State. The 
population of the Methodists was 129,059. 
These figures will be greatly modified when 
the census, which was recently taken, is re- 
ported. 

Calitornia is neither at the world’s end, 
where it costs a tortune to go, nor hidden 
from the world’s view, so that nothing can 
be seen of what it may say or do. It is 
more in the eye of all the people today 
than any other political State east or west, 
north or south, the earth over. 

‘* Westward the course of empire takes 
its way.” The first great drama was acted 
upon the waters of the Mediterranean ; for 
four hundred years the play has been upon 
the Atlantic Ocean; time ‘‘shall close the 
drama with the day” on the Pacific. Cali- 
fornia has the vantage-ground of the 
world. The lines of our latitude, when 
stretched across the continent, include the 
Atlantic coast trom Boston to Charles- 
ton. We may hope some day to have the 
character and culture of the une with the 
pride ot ancestry and social distinction of 
the other. If the lines still further cross 
the Atlantic Ocean and go on to the East, 
the State is seen to lie in the latitudes cor- 
responding to Spain, Italy, the Mediter- 
ranean coasts,and the Holy Land. With 
the Japanese stream and Alaskan current 
along our coast, the trade-winds in from 
the southwest, and the mountains to hold 
back the storms trom the east, we have the 
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climate of both the temperate and tor- 
rid zones. But what shall it profit us if we 
gain the whole world and are profligate 
with our privileges? The throne of right- 
eousness is the throne of empire. Right- 
eousness tendeth to life. Righteousness 
exalteth a nation. California needs noth- 
ing so much today as the controlling influ- 
ence of more righteous men and women. 
Now that you are all here, you can do 
nothing better for us chan all to stay. 
What a crusade it wouid be for thirty thou- 
sand Christian young men and women to 
build their altars over against our worship 
ot mammon and the god of this world! If 
you will think of it and stay, we will make 
your welcome life-long. It is more to be 
desired than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold. 


Freedmen's Aid and Southern 


Education Society 
Annual Board Meeting 


The financial outcome of the year indicating 
the growing interest of the church in our cause, 
furnished reason for great encouragment to the 
Board of Managers of the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society at its annual meet- 
ing held on July 9. The special committee on 
the treasurer’s report congratulated the Board 
on the reduction of $10,348.95 in the overdraft 
this year as compared with last. 

With one less secretary in the field since 
October, and a reduction in secretarial, traveling 
and incidental office expense’ of about $5,000, 
there has been an advance in the regular Con- 
ference collections. During the year special 
gifts for buildings, endowments, bequests, etc., 
have amounted to over $100,000,a sum larger 
even than the regular gifts thro gh the Confer- 
ences. The Board has reason to be gratified over 
the report of Dr. Jennings, the treasurer. 

The corresponding secretaries, Dr. M. C. B. 
Mason and Dr. W. P. Thirkield, reviewed the 
work of the schools, which showed in nearly 
every one of the 47 institutions both an increase 
in attendance and in cash receipts. The Society 
never had more building enterprises on hand. 
These are being largely provided for by special 
gifts. The increased contributions of the local 
Conferences are a matter of great encourage- 
ment. The new chapels and dormitory buildings 
at Wiley University, Philander Smith College, 
Meridian Academy, are all under roof, and will 
soon be completed. The large industrial trade- 
school building at Claflin University is being 
pushed forward by President Dunton. The 
finishing of the main building at Samuel Hus- 
ton College, Austin, Texas, has been contracted 
for. The new Science Hall of Grant University 
at Athens and the new building at Chattanooga, 
are in process of erection, and contracts have 
been let for che new buildings at Haven and 
Gilbert Academies, both of which were burned 
during the last year, being fully covered by 
insurance. W. B. SELLERS, Rec. Sec. 








Free Programs for Sunday-school 
Rally Day 


REV. T. B. NEELY, D. D. 


We loox forward to the time when, after the 
summer vacation, teachers, officers, and schol- 
ars will wend their homeward way. The time 
is not in the far future. In afew weeks the re- 
turn will begin, and even now plans should be 
formed to celebrate the home-coming. 

The designated Suuday-school Rally Day is 
the second Sunday of October, and that day 
shouJd be generally observed; but where for 
any good reason that time is inconvenient,a 
Sunday a little earlier or a little later should be 
taken. 

Let it be a day of welcome, a day or reunion, 
a day of inspiration. It should be a day when 
all pessimists shall, for that time at least, turn 
optimists, when sadness shall be repressed and 
trouble hidden out of sight, and when good 
cheer and general gladness shall triumphantly 
reign. 

Sunday-school Rally Day is becoming 80 pop- 
ular, and has such encouraging possibilities, 
that the Sunday School Union of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church has decided to issue a pro- 
gram and to give it gratuitously to every Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Sunday-school that will on 
Rally Day take a collection for the work of 
our Sunday School Union. Each school is ex- 
pected to take one or more collections for this 
purpose every year, and there can hardly bea 
better time than the Sunday devoted to Rally 
Day. 

Schools agreeing to take the collection at that 
time should at once send in their orders for the 
programs. The orders should be sent to Eaton 
& Mains, New York, or Jennings & Pys, Cin- 
cinnati, or to the office of the Sunday School 
Union, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York city 
When the collections have been taken, they 
should be forwarded at once to the treasurer, 
Mr. Daniel Denham, Methodist Book Concern, 
New York. 

Let the orders for programs be sent in imme- 
diately, and let there be a great Rally Day. 

Schools which do not promise to take the col- 
lections at that time may secure the programs 
at the rate of $2 a hundred. 





TO BUFFALO IT IS 


Barnum’'s great circus was called the greatest 
show on earth, and even with its carefully 
worked out details it is not comparable to the 
Pan-American Exposition which is now show- 
ing at Buffalo. 

The buildings are beautiful to behold, the elec- 
tric effects nothing short of marvelous, the ex- 
hibits ofa character interesting and instructive, 
the grounds truly a bewildering paradise, the 
midway, without exception, the most complete 
ever opened for public visitation, and all this 
in one of the finest cities in the country. 

The Boston & Maine R. R.will carry you to 
Buffalo from any New England point, overa 
variety of routes either one of which is pictur- 
esque and worth traversing. The car service is 
com plete and the equipment of Pullman parlor 
and slee;ing cars is of a high standard of excel- 
lence. The trains are fast ones and the rates low 
enough to attract every tourist. If you are go- 
ing to do the Pan-American, send your address 
to General Passenger Department, Boston & 


Maine R. R., Boston, for the forty-page Exposi- 
tion Book. 








Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 


Seventieth Year. Oldest college under 
the patronage of the M. E. Church. 


Faculty of 36, in 16 departments, offering 
over 150 courses, elective and required. 


Atter the first year, studies almost all 
elective. Students admitted to three 
courses, Classical (B. A.), Latin-Scientific 
(Ph. D.), Scientific (B. 8.). 


Well equipped laboratories in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. A new laboratory 
in Psychology. 


New Gymnasium. Athletic Field, with 
all modern improvements, in course ot 
construction. 


Twelve thousand dollars awarded annual- 
jy to needy and worthy students to cover 
part or all the cust of tuition. 


Expenses moderate. Good board at low 
rates may be secured at the College Com- 
mons. Send for special circular on “* Ex- 
PENSES AND METHODS OF SELF-SUPPORT.”’ 

Fixaminations for admission begin at 
9 A. M., Sept. 25, 1901. 





For Catalogue, or other information, address, 


Rey. B. P. RAYMOND, D. D., LL. D. 
President. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


paying 615 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainab’ We are the original Gustruanens by mail. 








HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelpnis 
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the accompanying list. Most of 
them are new. We offer them while they 
last at the prices here given. Read the list 
carefully and order at once before they are 
gone, for the supply is limited. All cloth 
binding unless otherwise noted. 





At Fifteen Cents 

Liberty Poems, 12mo, 120 pp. 

Earth-for-All Calendar, 24mo, 252 pp., paper. 

A Series of Meditations, by Gaffield, 107 pp., 
1émo. 

Lyrical Vignettes, by F. V. N. Painter, 114 pp. 

The Woman’s Exchange, by R. MCE. Stuart, 

74 pp., 24mo. 

The New Testament View of the Old, by J. R. 
Donehoo, 130 pp., 12mo. 

Mrs. M. L. Kelly, A Biography, by Rev. R. K. 
Brown, 106 pp. 

Survivals — Poems by L. V. F. Randolph, 90 pp. 

Forward Songs and Hymns, 200 bymns. 

Exalted Praise — A Song Book, 220 pp. 

The Lady of Nations— A Poem by R. H. McCart- 
ney, lll pp., paper. 

The Rose of Joy—a Poem by J. L. Roberts, 44 pp. 


At Twenty-five Cents 

The Bench and Bar as Makers of the American 
Republic, by Hon. W. W. Goodrich, 65 pp. 

The Church of the Reconstruction, by Rev. E.M. 
Skagen, 152 pp., paper. 

Whither — A Study of Immortality, by W. E. 
Simonds, 113 pp. 

The Integrity of Christian Science, by A. D. T. 
W hitney, 151 pp. 

The Moon Metal —a Scientific Novel, by G. D. 
Serviss, 164 pp. 

The Sunday Book — Occupations for Children, 
suggested by E. B. Boies, 60 pp. 

A Beginner’s Course in Bible Study, by Jas. 
McConaugby, 122 pp. 

The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, by F. M. 
Kingsley, 80 pp. 

The Feeding of Infants, by J. E. Winters, M. D., 
50 pp. 

At Thirty Cents 

The Chief Things — A devotional book by Rev. 
A. W. Snyder, 195 pp. 

Mental Index of the Bible, by Rev. 8. C. Thomp- 
son, 280 pp. 

Universalism in the First 500 years of the Chris- 
tian Church, by J. W. Hanson, 320 pp. 
Three Prophetic Days, or Sunday the Christian’s 

Sabbath, by W. G. Schell, 420 pp. 
Nazareth or Tarsus, 216 pp. 


HISTORICAL 


Ridpath’s History of the United States, 
well illustrated, 550 pp., cloth, 75c., 





half mor. $1.00 
History of Protestant Missions in Japan, 
by H. Ritter, 444 pp. Pub’d at $1.50, 75 


Briton and Boer — both sides of the So. 
African Question, a Collection of Pa- 


pers, map, ill. Soiled. Publ’d at $1.25, 50 
Story of Old Falmouth, by Jas. Otis, 127 

pp. Publ'd at 0c., +25 
An American with Lord Roberts, by J. 

Ralph, 313 pp. Pub’d at $1.25, 65 
The Christian in Hungarian Romance, by 

J. Fretwell, 123 pp. Pub’d at $1.00, 50 


Protestant Missions in South America — 
—a Collection of Essays, 240 pp. 
Pub’d at 50c., .BO 





Our prices on these books as given above 
are very low, but include postage prepaid 
for all single books and expressage on all 
sets to any point in New England. 

Because of the low price we must insist 
on cash being sent with the order. We will 
accept postage stamps if they are of the 
denomination of one or two cents. If upon 
receipt of the book, it is found not to be as 
represented, we will cheerfully refund the 
price upon return of the book to us, 
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NEW BOOKS AT LOW PRICES 


E have on our shelves the books in 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


Life Triumphant, by J. E. Reed, very fully illustrated. Introduction by C. H. 
Parkhurst. Sold only by subscription. 500 pp., 8vo. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, by Jeremy Taylor, 390 pp., 16mo., 

How to Study the Life of Christ, A. A. Butler, 175 pp. 

Life and Works of Uhrist, according to St. Mark, by W. D. Murray, 170 pp., 

Spiritual Knowing, or kible Sunshine, by T. F. Seward, 154 pp. 

An Highway There, by Wm. Campbell Scofield, 418 pp. 

Power for Witnessing, by A. F. Bellenger, 200 pp. 

The Highest Life, by E. H. Johnson, 178 pp. 

The Kingdom of God is Within You, by J. Todd, 343 pp. 


SERMONS 


Joy in the Divine Government, and Others, by L. A. Gotwald, 313 pp. 
So, the Gospel in a Monosyllable, by G. A. Lofton, 230 pp. 
The Promise of Peace, by John Worcester, 196 pp. 


ESSAYS 


Content in a Garden, by Candace Wheeler, 210 pp. 

The Life Booklets, by R. W. Trine, 3 vols., 240 pp. 25mo, 
Newyorkitis — A Criticism, by J. H. Girdner, M. D., 164 pp. 
Political Economy of Humanism, by Henry Wood, 310 pp. 
The Symphony of Life, by Henry Wood, 300 pp. 

The Play of Man, by Kar! Groos, 412 pp. 

Home Thoughts, by C., 311 pp., 


POETRY 


Pleasant Places in Nature and Life, by G. B. Griffiths, 370 pp. 
Sword and Cross, by C. E. Banks, 265 pp. 

Collected Poems, by A. Peterson, 250 pp. 

John Gilpin, by Wm. Cowper, holiday edition, well il'ust. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Story of my Life, by Wm. Butler, fully illustrated, 4to.. 748 pp., putlished 
by subscription only. 
Autobiography of a Journalist, by W. J. Stillman, 2 vols., with portraits, 730 pp. 
A Soldier in Two Armies, by G. A. Andrews, 123 pp. 
Jonathan Edwards, a Retrospect, by H. N. Gardiner, 168 pp. 
A Modern Knight ofthe Cross, Extracts from Wm. Heacock, 220 pp. 
Victoria, by J. A. Adams, 252 pp. 
My Mother’s Life (Mrs. S. M. Irish), by M. H. Rossiter, 358 pp. 
Wm. Watson Andrews — A Memorial, by 8. J. Andrews, 280 pp. 
Joel Dorman Steele, by Mrs. G. Archibald, 215 pp. 


THEOLOGY 


Present Day Problems of Christian Thought, by R. H. McKim. 316 pp. 
Birth: a New Chance, by C. Bradford, 362 pp. 

Tekel, Swedenborgianism Examined, by D. Tice. 300 pp. 

The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl, by A. M. Swing, 290 pp. 

Christian Life and Theology, by F. H. Foster, 280 pp. 

The Changing View-Point in Religious Thought, by H. T. Colestock, 300 pp. 
Man al of Christian Theology, by Alvab Hovey, 472 pp. 

An Outline of New Testament Theology, by D. F. Estes, 250 pp. 


COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


Comprehensive Commentary, abridged from Henry, Scutt & Dodridge, by Wm. 
Jenks, 5 vols., sheep binding 3500 pp., 4to, 

McClintock & Strong Cyclopedia, vols. I and II, sheep, each 

Preacher’s Homiletic Commentary, Exodus and Matthew, cloth, each 

Chambers’ Information for the People, 2 vols., sheep, 

Standard American Encyclopedia, 10 vols., half mor., 

Cyclopedia of Poetical Lllustrations, Foster, 2 vols. 


FICTION 


Waverly Novels, Scott, Cloth, gilt top, 24 vols., illus, 

Souls in Pawn —a Tale of New York, by M. B. Robinson, 300 pp. 
Rafnaland, by W. H. Wilson, 350 pp. 

Lord Linlithgow, by M. Roberts, 300 pp. 

Babs, the Impossible, by Sarah Grand, 460 pp., illust. 

The Prelude and the Play, by Rufas Mann, 416 pp. 

The Head of Pasht, by W. B. Allen, 340 pp. 

While Sewing Sandals, a Missionary Story, by E. R. Clough, illust. 320 pp. 
Through Old Rose Glasses, M. T. Earle, 210 pp. 

The Grapes of Wrath, by M. H. Norris, sllustrated, 320 pp. 

Two Boys and a Fire, by Edw. A. Rand, illust., 112 pp. 

Katherine Day, by Anna Fuller, 613 pp. 

Tribulations of a Princess, with Portraits, 379 pp. 

The Missing Answers to an English Woman's Love Letters, 250 pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Why I Became a Baptist, by M. C. Peters, 78 pp. 
Pioneers of Southern Literature, vol. II, l6mo., 509 pp. 
Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics in English, 6 vols., comprising Preparatory Greek, 


College Greek, Preparatory Latin, College Latin, French and German, 1909 pp. 


The Art of Translating, by H. C. Tolman, 79 pp. 

American Engineering Competition. Articles from the London Times, 138 pp. 
Love Letters of Bismarck, with Portraits, 425 pp. 

Devil Tales — Superstition among the Colored Folks, by V. F. Boyle, illust. 210 pp. 
Latin Dictionary, by C. T. Lewis, 1191 pp., each 9x7 inches, sheep binding, 

Moths and Butterflies, by M. C. Dickerson, well illust., 340 pp. 


Address all letters and make checks or money-orders payable to 


GEORGE E. WHITAKER, Publisher, ZION’S HERALD, Boston, Mass. 
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Prices 
Publ’rs Ours 
7 $ 1.40 

-5O 25 
.75 40 
1.00 0 
1.00 50 
1.25 65 
1.00 -50 
1,25 65 
1.25 65 
1.25 65 
1.25 65 
1.00 -50 
1.25 .65 
1.05 - 60 
1.25 . 65 
1.25 65 
1.25 -65 
1.50 -80 
1.50 80. 
2.00 .80 
1.00 40 
1.00 40 
150 .75 
1.5 

6.00 2.50 
Pt) -25 
1.25 65 
1.00 50 
7 40 
1.50 50 
1.50 50 
1.00 40 
1.50 75 
1.50 -75 
1.25 65 
1.40 .75 
1.50 75 
1.00 50 
2.00 1.00 
1.25 .65 
4.00 

1.00 

75 

2.00 

30.00 12.00 
10.00 3.00 
36.00 20.00 
1.25 .60 
1.50 -75 
1.50 .75 
1.50 .75 
1.50 .70 
1.50 .60 
1.50 .70 
LO 70 

1.50 7 

75 40 
1.50 .80 
225 1.00 
1.25 .65 
0 25 
75 25 
6.00 2.50 
-75 40 
1.00 50 
8.00 1.50 
1.50 .75 
6.00 2.50 
2.50 1.30 
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Dedication at West Falmouth, 


Mass. 


HE village of West Falmouth has par- 
donable right to be pruud of her new 
Methodist Episcoyal Church. Also of the 
tact that the architect, Mr. Fred N. Bow- 
nian, is a native of the village and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. The need of a 
new building has for some time been appar- 
ent. About a year ago Rev. H.c. Whitney, 
the pastor, began to agitate a building en- 
terprise. A fine location, on slightly rising 





REV. H. C. WHITNEY 


ground, was secured opposite the old 
church, and sufficient funds to warrant be- 
ginning the work. The corner-stone was 
laid Jan. 20, 1901. 

Outwardly the building is not uncom- 
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plicity. The pulpit is presented as a me- 
morial to the late Asa 8. Tobey, of West 
Falmouth. 

The pulpit and choir platform and recess 
are unique. The whole reflects great credit 
on the taste, skill and originality ot the ar- 
chitect and his associates. Mr. Thomas B. 
Landers was chairman of the building 
committee. The architect was also con- 
tractor and builder. The whole is built as a 
man would build a thing for himself. Much 
of the labor that is always incidental to 
such an enterprise has been given. The 
building is 31x46 feet, with lecture-room 
20x30. The auditorium seats about 200. 
The vestry, which is easily made a part of 
the main room, seats another hundred. 
There is a light, dry cellar, high in the 
walls, under the entire building. This can 
easily be finished tor kitchen and banquet 
room. The total cost was about $6,000. ‘Che 
indebtedness at present is $2,500. 

The dedicatory services were held Tues- 
day, July 9. Dr. Benton, presiding elder, 
was in charge. The sermons, afternoon and 
evening, were by Dr. L. B. Bates, and given 
in his best style with holy unction. Prof. 
MacWatters sang. 

The pastor, who has worked so hard to 
secure funds tor this building, is to permit 
another to enter into the enjoyment of the 
fruits of his labor. Rev. E. Parke Lyons, a 
probationer of the Michigan Conterence, is 
probably already on the field, and Rey. 
H.C. Whitney, whose name hnd effort will 
always be held in honored memory in West 
Falmouth, takes the pastorate of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Salem, Mich. 

L. Ss. 





Wouldn’t Sell His Name 


Soon after General Lee went to Lexington, 
Virginia, he was offered the presidency of an 
insurance company at a salary of ten thousand 
dollars. He was at that time receiving only 
three thousand dollars as president of the Wash- 
ing and Lee University. “We do not want you 
to discharge any duties, General,” said the 





WEST FALMOUTH 


mon in general style. A few curved lines 
and swell shingle effects relieve it ot plain- 
ness. Its chiet beauty, like the invisible 
church, is inward. It is finished in North 
Carolina pine. The arch of the root is very 
tastefully paneled, the natural finish of the 
wood blending with the coloring of the 
ceiling. Beside the natural wood finish, 
there are but two tints used through- 
out the entire building (no stenciling), 
and the effect is beautiful in its sim- 
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agent; “ we simply wish the use of your name; 
that will abundantly compensate us.” “ Ex- 
cuse me, sir,’’ was the prompt and decided 
rejoinder; “ I cannot consent to receive pay for 
services I do not render.’”’ Nearly every mail 
brought him similar propositions, and just a 
short while before his death a large and wealthy 
corporation in New York city offered him fifty 
thousand dollars per annum to become its 
president. But he refused all such offers and 
quietly pursued his chosen path of duty.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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FOR SALE 
5% CAS BONDS 


Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Gas & Lighting Co. 
I offer (subject to prior sale) sixty-five $1,000 Gas 


bonds as above. Price 81.000 per bond. 
Circular sent on applicatian, 


CHARLES C. ADSIT, sasane 


LaSalle St., 


Chicag 0 


Melb Mutual Fire {nsuranee 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, unde’ 
direction of 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 
of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance toexpire. If now insured, date your ap- 
plications ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, ana 
without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
.aneous business. 

NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIUMS IN ANNUAL INSTALIIENTS 
instead of 1n advance for a term of years. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 

J. B. HOBBS, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 

HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, II. 


Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock com panies. 





Zion’s Herald 


Founded, 1823 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 

THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
ofthe subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued/un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supyused the subscrib- 
er desires the paper continued. 

SUBSCRIBERS writing on business su. ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
be drawn on some bank in Boston, New 
York or Chicago. 

RECEIPT. If this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 

FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
ums that can be employed for New Ena 
LAND. It reaches weekly 17,500 families. Ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 

Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters on business should be addressed 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 


Moultonboro.— The interest here is about as it 
bas been. Congregations are good. We reached 
here for the quarterly conference either when 
people were busy, or tired, or did not want to 
come, for the. attendance was very limited. 
That never deters usfrom attending to all the 
work. We once held a fourth quarterly confer- 
ence with no one present except the pastor. 
All the business was attended to, even to invit- 
ing the pastor to return. The presiding elder 
invited him, but the pastor declined the invita- 
tion, being fully persuaded he must bave more 
pay for his services. He now receives more. 
It is surprising how many things are given the 
right of way before the church. 


East Sandwich.— This is a part of the Sand- 
wich charge. Though not an organized Metho- 
dist church, they are pledged to have a 
Methodist preacher, and very much enjoy the 
abie ministrations of Rev. E. R. Perkins. A 
congregation of fifty or more gathers each 
Sunday afternoon, and a Sunday-school that 
averages about thirty. There is a good interest 
all the time. 


Center Sandwich.—The presence of W. A. 
Heard is missed here. He was for many years 
a conspicuous figure among us. He sought 
to live after he had gone in his gift for the 
benefit of the church and the worthy super- 
annuate. Already the first quarterly instalment 
for the pastor’s support has been received and 
paid. Soon $1,000 will go into the hands of the 
treasurer of the Conference trustees for the 
worn-out preachers. The ladies are having the 
parsonage painted outside and some improqve- 
ments made within. Rey. E. R. Perkins’ son, 
who was sick all! the wiuter, is much improved, 
though he still has to be very careful. The 
summer boarder is seen hereabouts in consider- 
able numbers. 


South Tamworth.— The pastor here provided 
us a full day’s work for the Sunday evening 
service. It was very warm, and the house was 
nearlyfull. First, 11 new converts were baptized 
(some of the fruits of the recent services held 
under the direction of Evangelist P. E. Call, 
that covered nearly all the month of June. 
About 25 manifested a desire to be saved. Some 
of them were backsliders, but tbere were quite a 
number of new cases. The pastor has received 
7 on probation). Following the baptisms the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered to 58 people. This is one of the largest 
communions in some years. This made a 
service sufficiently long fora hot night, but to 
follow this he wanted us to explain the Epworth 
League and then organize one,then preacha 
sermon, and last of all hold the quarterly con- 
ference. We didn’t do it all. We did try to 
explain the aim and working methods of the 
Epworth League, and then left it with the pastor 
and people to organize if they wished to. The 
sermon is yet to be preached. The reports in 
the quarterly conference were hopeful. The 
officials added $50 to the claim of the pastor. 


The first quarter’s work is past. We came out 
of this region by way of Centre Harbor, and 
rode around the beautiful Lake Winnepesaukee 
on one of the hottest days of the season. We 
have turned into a real “shirt waist’’ man. 
Ours is not tucked and ruffled, but coats and 
vests buve been a burden for some time, and 
with the least possible apparel we have sought, 
not looks, but comfort. We have not dared 
venture into the pulpit in such a dress, but if 
the hot waves shall continue, who knows what 
we may do? 

Personal. — We are glad to report that Rev. 
G. B. Goodrich, of Monroe, improves, but is not 
fit for duty. He has decided on a tripto Eng- 
land for three months, and hopes to sail by the 
Dominion line, July 31. The quarterly confer- 
ences have given him leave of absence for that 
time, and notified the elder tosend them a man 
to supply the vacancy. We will do our best to 
find one forthem. All will hope and pray that 
Mr. Goodrich will have a safe journey and re- 
turn a new man, able to do the work he loves 
so well. 


Bristol plans to observe the centennial of 
Methodism in that place some time the coming 
fall. The committee to arrange for it has beer 
appointed. How would it doto hold tbe Con- 
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cord District Preachers’ Meeting there in con- 
nection with this centennial service ? The date 
will probably be some time in October. B. 





Dover District 


Hedding. — The season at old Hedding prom- 
ises to be one of unusual interest. Hardly had 
the snows of winter disappeared before several 
cottages were open forthe summer. Itisnowa 
lively village, almost acity in the grove. The 
spot is, indeed, one of fascinating loveliness. 
The air, the water, the woodland, all unite to 
give healthful rest and delight. The social, lit- 
erary and religious advantages are of a high 
order. The atmosphere in every sense is an 
inspiration. 

The first gathering was Wednesday, the 19th of 
June, when the ministers and their wives on 
Dover District and contiguous charges had a 
day’s outing, with religious and literary exer- 
cises. The day was nature’s best, the attendance 
excellent. All agreed it was good to be there. 
The subjects presented and discussed were: 
“ The Atonement,” Rev. Otis Cole; “ Christ the 
Light of the World,” Rev. G. A. McLucas; “ Our 
Work,” Rev. James Cairns; review of Dr. Van 
Dyke's ‘* The Gospel for a World of Sin,” Rev. 
E. N. Jarrett; “ Our Camp-meeting,” Rev. M. T. 
Cilley ; “‘ Outline of Sermons,” Rev. L. N. Fogg, 
Rev. B. P. Wilkins, and Rev. John Cairns. The 
devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. 
M. C. Pendexter and Rev. T. Whiteside. Rev. 
W. B. Locke was secretary of the meeting. 
Resolutions of sympathy were passed for Rev. 
F. H. Morgan in the loss of bis wife. It was 
voted to held the fall meeting in October at 
East Rochester. 

A very tasteful booklet is out for the Chautau- 
qua Summer School and Assembly, July 29 to 
Aug. 17. The program is a very attractive one, 
and will claim a wide patronage. Rev. Otis 
Cole is president, and Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, 
superintendent. 

The cam p-meetings will open Aug. 19 and close 
Aug. 31. The first week will be in charge of the 
Holiness Association.; the second week is the 
annual meeting of the district. Sunday, the 25th, 
will be devoted to missions,in charge of the 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties. With the hearty co-operation of patrons of 
our grounds, the indebtedness on our property 
may be easily lifted. Then will the ‘twentieth 
century open with enlarged pians for usefulness. 
The executive com mittee meets monthly in the 
interests of the work. The farm-house is open 
for boarders. An excellent caterer has been 
secured for the camp boarding-house. Brethren, 

pray for our camp-meeting! Bring with you a 
good tent’s company. Maya hundred souls be 
brought to Christ and all our churches receive a 
spiritual uplift that shall tell mightily for God 
in the fall and winter campaign! Lift up the 
standard toward Zion! Rally to the front! 
Push the battle! Victory will be ours. 


East Wolfeboro. —The old church stands upon 
the farm where Rev. Dana Cotton, the pastor, 
passed his boyhood days. One corner of the 
building rests upon a ledge-rock, plainly 
marked by the passing of the glaciers during 
the ice period. Christ founded His church upon 
the rock. The foundation of this material struc- 
ture was laid by Him who built the world. May 
the spiritual building have for its corner-stone 
the Christ-rock. Here the minister rests his faith 
and claims the promise. Waiting upon God, 
with the strength of perpetual youth, he has 
the victory now within his soul. Mr. Cotton is 
raising funds for remodeling the church. 


North Wakefield.—The death of Harry San- 
born was a sewere blow to the family and 
church. Harry was a devoted Christian, ready 
to depart and be with Christ. Some improve- 
ments are contemplated on the church struc- 
ture. The year opens well. 


Auburn and Chester.— Both churches were 
pleased to receive their pastor, Rev. Frank 
Hooper, for the fourth year. They were appre- 
hensive that they might lose him. Mrs, Hooper 
is much improved in health. s 


Milton Milis.— Rev. R. Huse, who has fin- 
ished his first year at Drew Theological Semina- 
ry, is at home for the summer. His brother 
graduated in June from Wesleyan University. 
The grounds about the parsonage have been 
greatly improved and beautified by the pastor. 
Rev. A. M. Markey looks carefully after the 
Spiritual as well as the material interests of the 
ehurch, 


Sanbornville. —The parsonage has been re- 
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painted, the work being mostly done by tie 
pastor, Rev. G. R. Locke, with some assistance 
from the brethren. The lawn has been neatly 
laid out, adding greatly to the attractiveness 
of the place. Mr. Locke has gone with the Ep- 
worth League excursionists to California. The 
church will be kept open in his absence. 


Epping. — A new stove has been placed in the 
parsonage by the Ladies’ Circle. A slight ad- 
vance has been made in the pastor’s claim. 
The outlook for the year is encouraging. 


Haverhill, Third Church. — Fifty dollars have 
been added to the preacher's claim. The pas- 
tor, Rev. J. T. Hooper, reports growing congre- 
gations, and conversions in almost every sery- 
ice. EMERSON. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 


South Londonderry. — The church repairs 
made here during the last year have given the 
community a tasteful house of worship. The 
successful outcome of the work is due in large 
measure to the persistent effort of the pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Evans. 


Landgrove. — This charge is supplied this year 
by Rev. 0. B. Wells, of Weston. The work is 
well looked after, and prospers as much as work 
can in our rural communities. 


Bondville.— The people here were loth to part 
with Rev. E. R. Currier, but gladly welcomed 
and cordially sustain Rev. W.F. Hill. A good 
religious interest is manifest. One has recently 
been forward for prayers. 


Weston.— Here the people are hopeful. Re- 
pairs have been made upon the horsesheds, 
largely through the efforts of the pastor. A good 
interest prevails, especially in out-district meet- 
ings. Pastor Wells is busy shepherding the con- 
verts of last year and looking after the chil- 
dren. 

Gaysville and Bethel Lympus. — Earlier in the 


LA GRIPPE 


AND 


Lumbar 
Rheumatism 


Relieved in a few days and entirely cured in 
afew weeks. Ifthe real value of the Thermo- 
Ozone Generators were known. you would 
soon be unable to supply the demand. So 
writes Rev. A. L. Gerrish of Whitman, Mass. 
Read his letter: 


WHITMAN, Mass., May 20, 1901. 
Thermo-Ozone Company, 184 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dr. J. A. Beecher: 

Dear Sir— I have been using your Thermo- 
Ozone Generator for the list 11 months. For 8 
months previous to that time I had been the 
victim of La Grippeand Lumbar Rteuma- 
tism, and had come to feel thai my days of 
active service were about over. Weakness 
throughout my whole system was prevalent 
at all times, and all kinds of exercise seemed 
to aggtfavate the pains in my back. I com- 
menced to receive 4 my of the Gener- 
ator about the Ist of July last year, and ina 
week’s time I experienced great relief from 
the trouble in my back. Continuing its use, | 
was not only entirely relieved from lumbago, 
but felt a return of my former vigor after a 
few weeks. 1 have continued its use as | felt 
its need, and bave come to regard it as tue 
most valuable remedial agent I have ever 
ased. It bas brought me satisfactory rest and 
a a of eweet sleep after many a day of 
hard labor and study. Other members of my 
family have used it tor colds and other acute 
diseases, always with beneficial results. If the 
real value of the Generator were known, you 
would soon be unable to supply the demand. 

Sincerely yours, 
REV.) AURA L. GERRISH. 


The THERMO-OZONE GENERATOR is 
Used by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES 
in the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


Home treatment Outfit inclades Generator, 
Medicine Case with assortment of medicines, and 
a large book of 30 pp., by 8S. R. Bec« with, M. D., 
an eminent surgeon, physician and teacher, and the 
discoverer of this force. 


J. A. BEECHER, wl. D., 
Consulting Physician, 
Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10 to 12 A. M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 
THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., 
Boston. Take Elevator. 
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quarter mention was made of the union of this 
charge with Bethel, and the service rendered by 
the two pastors who both reside in Bethel. The 
prophecy then made is being fulfilled, and 
good work is being done in both places. 


Stockbridge and Pittsfield. — A county conven- 
tion of the W. C. T. U. was recently held with 
the church in Pittsfield. The pastor is anxious to 
be at work and has opened new work in Stony 
Brook. Extensive repairs are contemplated on 
the church, and a committee was appointed to 
investigate and report to the next quarterly 
conference. 


Hancock and Granville. — Although our 
church supplies the only preaching for these 
two towns, yet the people think they can do 
little for the support of the Gospel. A revival 
of optimism would be about the best thing for 
some charges. Why should the church surren- 
der to the devil in such places ? 


Rochester. — Pastor Yerks is hard at work on 
his combined charges, which give him eight- 
een miles of White River valley to care for, 
beside abundance of distant calis for funerals 
aud other extra work. This pastor likes his 
field and the people are pleased with the new 
arrangement. 


Randolph. — Pastor Rainey has been hard at 
work here and at Bethel Gilead. Good congre- 
gations still gather morning and evening, and 
a special interest is reported from Gilead, where 
both Sunday-school and preaching service have 
higoly increased. 


Northjfield.—The people of this charge all 
wear smiling countenances when Pastor Sharp 
and his work are mentioned. Several mem- 
bers of the quarterly conference told the pre- 
siding elder that the regular Sunday services 
were more largely attended than at any time 
during their recollection. Plans are already on 
foot for building a modern and well-equipped 
parsonage, which will be one of the best in the 
Conference. Four persons have been received 
into full membership, the result of work in an 
out-district carried on by Harold Converse, a 
local preacher of this charge. 


Brattleboro. — Prof. H. C. Sheldon, of Boston 
University, who has been stopping with his 
sister in this place, preached a very instructive 
and helpful sermon on a recent Sabbath. 
Pastor Lowe has recently baptized 8 children. 


Randolph Centre.— A good work is reported 
in the Morse District on this charge, where 
Special meetings are being held. Several have 
signified their desire to live a Christian life. 


 ontpelier.— Rev. Olin Cady was booked fto 
preach here in the interest of missions, July 14. 
The pastor has recently baptized 3 and received 


7 into full membership in the church — all 
adults. 


Brownsville. — Pastor White reports a unique 
service in our church at this place. July 7, 2 
persons were baptized and received on proba- 
tion, 3 were received in full by letter, and 10 
were received in full from probation. With 
two exceptions these accessions were from new 
work opened up in the western partof the town. 
The baptismal and reception services were 
followed by the Lord’s Supper. The sermon 
was omitted in order to give plenty of time. 


White River Junction.—The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety has thoroughly rejuvenated tbe parson- 
age—repairs that were. much needed. The 
outside of the church building has received 
several coats of paint and is greatly improved 
thereby. The funds for these repairs are al- 
ready in hand. W.M.N. 


St. Johnsbury District 


Newport is having a season of prosperity — 
congregations improved, good attendance at 
social services, and prompt attention to finan- 
cial claims. Rev. W.C. Newell is pleased with 
the opening in Vermont, and looks for larger 
gains. Fifteen have joined the church either in 
full or on probation since the year opened. The 
prospect for growth in Newport is as good as at 
almost any point on the district. 

Danville is pusbing to the front. With a 
generous rise in the pastor’s salary, other claims 
are being promptly provided for. In the midst 
of the heated season last Sunday the pastor 
asked a subscription of $4 for bishops, presiding 
elder and Conference claimants. Those present 
promptly pledged $56. 

Barre has constant accessions. On July 7, 
§ were received in full and 2o0n probation. The 
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work has outgrown the capacity of one man to 
care for it all, and a plan for permanent assist- 
ance is under consideration. A deaconess for 
the autumn and winter is one proposal. In the 
thunder shower of July 7, the tower of the 
church was struck and relieved of quite a share 
of its slate on the east side. The timbers of the 
tower and roof were somewhat shattered, and 
the bolt passed from the inside to the earth. 
Some estimates put the damage at #400. The 
janitor and Junior League superintendent were 
in the building at the time. The latter was 
considerably prostrated, but not permanently 
injured. Insurance covers all damage. 


Topsham, supplied on alternate Sundays by 
Rev. A. W. Ford, of Bradford, is having most 
interesting services. Four were baptized and 
formally received on probation, July 7. Others 
are coming in by letter or on probation. A most 
interesting group of young people are in attend- 
ance here, and the promise for the future is 
cheering. ‘ 


Woodbury is having a summer work of grace 
under the earnest cultivation of Rev. J.C. Prince, 
a local preacher from the Seminary. Several 
have already decided for Christ. Six were 
baptized July 19, on the visit of the presiding 
elder. A good interest has developed through- 
out the community and a gracious visitation is 
devoutly sought. 


Shepield is having the largest attendance for 
the size of the community of any charge on 
the district —an average of above 150 in the 
morning services. The Sabbath-school, under 
the impetus of the urgent solicitations of a 
special committee appointed for that work, has 
increased its average nearly 35 per cent., and 
other meetings have made good gains. The 
congregations at Wheelock, also served by the 
pastor Rev. C. D. Lance, have increased about 
one-third. The social meetings of this charge 
have a reputation all abroad for phenomenal 
zest and vigorous life. 


Stannard. — The congregation here, served by 
Rev. N. A. Ross, of Greensboro, is among the 
most interesting on the district. The com- 
munity is small— only 220 population in the 
entire township, with no village or natural 
centre, and hardly a post-office for an attrac- 
tion or horse-sheds for political conferences; 
yeta good and most attentive congregation 
greeted the presiding elder, July 14, and a 
goodly number of communicants were at the 
Master’s table. A very fine class of young 
people were noticeable in the congregation. 
These rural communities are yearly furnishing 
some of the bravest and best of those who are 
doing the world’s work. 


East Burke.—The home of the pastor, Rev. 
A. Gregory, is gladdened by the return from 
the Philippines of a son, Dan. A., who has been 
in the service there for some eighteen months, 
He came in on the 18th inst., and is reported 
“all right.’”’” Now for war yarns in that home! 


Lyndonville Camp-meeting. — The date now 
fixed for camp-meeting at Uyndonville is Aug. 
19-26. A special rally is planned for July 31, 
when the various charges interested will send 
delegations to aid in putting the grounds in 
order and cottages in repair. The railroad com- 
pany will put the seating, gates and hitching 
places in order before the opening of the meet- 
ing. Provisions will be inade for feeding teams, 
both hay and grain. A good number of socie- 
ties will repair and refit their cottages, and a 
meeting of unusual interest and profit is ex- 
pected. The early morning Bible service will 
be madea prominent feature. A special call is 
made for a district stewards’ and laymen’s serv- 
ice, Thursday afternoon, Aug. 22. Important 
district interests will be under consideration, a 
district parsonage among others, and the same 
evening will occur the meeting of the Camp- 
meeting Association for its annual business, 


Memorial Service. — A very fitting memorial 
service for Bishop Parker was held in Grace 
Church, St. Johnsbury, Sunday, July 14, at 4 
Pp. M., the local churches and their pastors unit- 
ing with the church and congregation where 
the Bishop ministered just one year before. 
The memorial was delayed a little, that a full 
account of his death and burial might be re- 
ceived from India. A considerable group of 
the Bishop’s relatives were present, as well 
as many of his former associates in this his 
native town. Rev. George W. Hunt presided 
and gave an appreciative sketch of the 
deceased Bishop. Other speakers were Rev. 
S. Donaldson, pastor of the old church to which 
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the Bishop belonged in his boyhood, Rev. J. U. 
Sherburn, and Rev. E. T. Fairbanks of the 
South Congregational Church. Rev. Edward 
Chapman offered prayer, and Key. J. A. Steele, 
of New Hampshire Conference, had part in the 
service; also Rev. A. C. Hussey, of the Baptist 
Church, The male qnartet of Grace Church 
rendered fitting selections. The local papers 
gave generous space to reports of the memorial, 
and only one drawback was experienced — the 
extreme heat of the afternoon. J.0O 8. 





MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Portiand District 


Peak’s Island. —Rev. H. A. Sherman and 
wife are rejoicing Over a prosperous summer 
campaign. Two have requested prayers since 
Conference, The average attendance at class- 
meeting is 15 — which is the largest for several 
years, and is remarkable at this busy season. 
Large congregations gather on Sabbath morn- 
ings, people coming from the neighboring 
islands. The salary for the current year has 
been increased $100. The pastor recently 
preached a stirring missionary sermon and 
secured nearly one-half the apportionment. 
He is sure of the remainder, and will put 
Peak’s Island into “Class 1.” Interesting fea- 
tures of the quarterly meeting were the baptism 
of three infants by the presiding elder and the 
administration of the Lord's Supper to a large 
number, including members of several denom- 
inations. The pastor’s wife not only assists her 
husband in pastoral work, but is president of 
the young people’s society and leader of the 
children’s classes. 


Portiand. —On Wednesday evening, July 17, 
the twenty-first anniversary of the founding of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society was 
celebrated. Mrs. W. 8S. Bovard presided. Mrs. 
E. O. Thayer gave a brief history of the organi- 
zation. The two deaconesses now working in 
Portland — Miss Santee and Miss Willwood — 
made brief addresses describing the order. 
After the formal exercises there was a reception 
in honor of the deaconesses and a social hour. 

E. O. T. 


Lewiston District 


Intervale, N. H.—The revival last spring 
greatly strengthened the church, quite a num- 
ber of strong men being brought in. Rev. H. 
Hewitt, the pastor, has baptized a large num- 
ber, and others are to follow. ‘I he social meet- 
ings are seasons of refreshing, and the 
Sunday-school and Epworth League are doing 
well. The pastor is holding services in outlying 
districts. The finances are in good condition. 


North Conway. — Some of the people here are 
much opposed to afternoon services. The 
chureb is not strong enough to go alone, and 
any division of forces is discouraging to the 











Mrs. Hinkley, In«dianapolis, writes :‘* The 
doctor said it must be an operation costing 
$800 and little chance to survive. I chose 
Pyramid Pile Cure and one 50 cent box 
made me sound and well.” All druggists 
sell it. It never fails to cure any form of 
Piles, try it. Book on piles, cause and cure, 
free by mail. Pyramid Drug Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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few who are holding on. Some different adjust- 
ment of the work will have to be made in the 
future. 


Fryeburg and Stowe.— July 7, the weather in 
the morning was unfavorable and the attend- 
ance at Stowe was small. In the afternoon it 
was fine, and there was an excellent con- 
gregation at the “ Harbor,” and an unusual 
number partook of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The Ladies’ Circle is a very efficient 
body. Rev. E. F. Doughty is serving the people 
most acceptably. He basa fine helper in his 
wife. They were very cordially welcomed for the 
third year. 


Bath.— Business is still excellent; the ship- 
yards have the old-time appearance. The site 
for the construction of a new battleship is 
being prepared. The contract price is nearly 
two and a half millions. The only two six- 
masted schooners afloat came into collision 
recently, and are now being put into seaworthy 
condition again. A. 8S. L. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


Hyde Park.— The first quarter of the Con- 
ference year closes with 8 received by letter, 7 
op probation, and 5 baptisms. During July and 
August the Epworth League unites with the 
regular Sunday evening congregation in their 
services. The Epworth League meetings during 
June have been very largely attended, short 
addresses being given by the pastor, Rev. G. F. 
Durgin, on subjects announced by card. The 
ehnurch is in a prosperous condition, and the 
outlook is bright for a year of good work. 


Cambridge District 


Asbury Temple, Waltham. — At the July com- 
munion 22 were received into the church — 8 by 
letter, 3 in full, and 11 on probation. On Chii- 
dren’s Day, 9 little ones were baptized. Rev. L. 
W. Staples, pastor. 


Arlinyton Heights.— A church was organized 
at Arlington Heights, Monday evening, July 18. 
The charter membership numbers 28. A class 
of eight probationers was received. The new 
church was born amid great rejoicing. One 
brother said he had been praying for a Metho- 
dist church for twelve years. Another said: “I 
would never have purcbased property here had 
I known there was no Methodist church conven- 
ient.””. The demand for a chureh here was 
recognized some months ago by Presiding Elder 
Mansfield. He appointed Rev. Walter Grant 
Smith, of Boston University Theological School, 
to open up the work last April. Upon learning 
of the appointment, said a student friend to Mr. 
Smith: “Do you know any Methodists in 
Arlington Heights?” “Not one,” was the 
prompt reply. “Then what are you going to 
do?” “Jam going to hunt for Methodists out 
there.” “But what are you going to do if you 

find none?” “Then I'll help the Lord make 
some!’’ Subsequent history proves that Metho- 
dists were not only found, but that several were 
also made. The work was coinmenced by hold- 
ing revival meetings. Services have been held 
in Crescent Hall every Sunday since. A Ladies’ 

Aid Society and a Sunday-school are ina 

flourishing condition. Mr. Smith has received 

valuable assistance from the brethren ip the 

Theological School, and also from the Epworth 

League and brethren of First Church, Boston. 


South Framingham. — Much interest was man- 
ifested in the reception of members, Sunday, 
July 7—6 being received on probation, 3 by let- 
ter, and 1 from probation into full membership. 
Among the probationers were four Chinamen. 
This church has a Chinese Sunday-school of fif- 
teen scholars, under the superintendency of 
Mr. Geo. Shutts. Other Chinamen will join the 
church later. The pastor, Rev. Leo A. Nies, is 
giving a series of short lectures Sunday even- 
ings in July on “Recent Discoveries in Bible 
Lands.” These are being largely attended, de- 
Spite the heat. Electric lights have been placed 
in the vestibules and auditorium of this church 
within a month. The class-meeting attendance 
now averages 75. w. 





Worcester and Vicinity 


Grace. — Dr. Brady is perristentiy working on 
the debt. The Epworth League will have charge 
of the Sunday evening services during July and 
August. One new member was received by 
letter on the 7th. 


Coral St. — Rev. J. W. Fulton has started in to 
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raise some money for the interest on the debt 
which is nowdue. Three new members were 
received by letter. 


Lake View. — Eight were received from pro- 
bation, July 7, Rev. B. L. Jennings, pastor. | 


Webster Square reports current expenses all 
pledged, and the pastor hopes to be able to do 
something on the debt this year. One new 
member has been received. A reception given 
by the pastor and his wife to the choir was 
heartily enjoyed by the members of this most 
useful organization. Tbis church entertained 
the W.H.M. Society with tea and a patriotic 
entertainment, when the pastor, Rev. B. F. 
Kingsley, was the speaker of the evening. 





Laurel St. keeps steadily at work. The Ladies’ 
Society held a successful lawn party at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. W.M. Cameron and Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Puffer,on Kendall St. The finances 
are well in hand. Three new members were 
received from probation, July7. At the Ep- 
worth League anniversary Rev. G. W. Mansfield 
gave asplendid address on the opportunity of 
the Epworth League. Thirteen new subscribers 
were secured for ZION’S HERALD on the offer of 
the publisher of six months for one dollar. 


Oakdale. — Rev. W. J. Kelley received 6 new 
members, July 7. The pastor has been ap- 
pointed chaplain at Sterling Camp-ground. 
The Sunday preaching service at the ground 
this year will be held at 3 o’clock. H. H. P. 





Springfield District 


South Hadley Falls. — July 7 was the second 
communion service of the Conference year, and 
the pastor, Rev. John Wriston, read 5 church 
letters and received 1 from probation and 5 
young ladies on probation. This makes 44 re- 
ceived into full membership and 10 on proba- 
tion. Every department of church work shows 
signs of increasing imterest and spiritual power. 
The pastor is not alone in the good work. Mrs. 
Wriston has organized a society of * Standard 
Bearers’ with 15 members already and more to 
join. 


Southampton. — The work here is very en- 
couraging. The prayer-meetings are lively, and 
chureb attendance is excellent. The spiritual 
thermometer is rising steadily. On Children’s 
Day the pastor, Rev. J. A. Betcher, baptized 22 
children, »nd on Sunday, July 7, baptized 3 
adults. Also 3 have joined the church from 
probation. Mr. and Mrs. Betcher have gone 
away for a three weeks’ vacation, which was 
kindly voted them by the official board. 


Ware.— Dr. Ksowles made his regular visit 
to this church the last of June, preaching in the 
evening and presiding at the first quarterly 
conference of the year. All reports indicated 
an encouraging state of affairs. The new pastor, 
Rev. Putnam Webber, has been cordially re- 
ceived, and has the work well in hand. He 
delivered the sermon on Memorial Sunday, 
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before the Grand Army, Woman’s Relief Corps 
and Sons of Veterans. The Knights of Malta 
also attended church here in a body op a recert 
Sunday. The sermon on both occasions was 
highly commended. Special calendars were 
issued from the Ware River News pript, under 
the direction of L. Franklyn Turner. The 
Senior Ladies’ Society, beside paying 950 (since 
Conference) on the church debt, have contrib- 
uted $26 towards the current expenses. About 
$200 has been expended for new furniture and 
improvements at the parsonage, most of which 
bas been paid by the Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
third anniversary of the opening of the new 
church was observed, June 30. A special thank- 
offering, amounting to $107, was taken at the 
morning service. This will be applied on the 
church debt, reducing it to $1,800. The collec- 
tion on Children’s Sunday was larger than for 
years. Congregations are large and the out- 
look hopeful. F. M. E. 





For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Fryeburg Summer School of Theology, July 30-Aug. 12 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Foxcroft, Aug. 5-12 








Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug. 5-12 
Foxcroft Cam p-meeting begins Aug. 5 
New Haven Camp-meeting, Aug. 2-12 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-19 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-26 
Martha's Vineyard Camp. meeting, Aug. 18-25 
Holiness Cam p-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 19-24 
Weirs Camp-meeting. Aug. 19-24 
Northport Cam p-mecting, Aug. 19-24 
Claremont Cam p- meeting, Aug. 19-25 
Sheldon Cam p-meeting, Aug, 19-26 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Laurel Park Camp meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Dover Dist. Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 26-31 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-31 


Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-Sept. 2 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 26 Sept. 2 
Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting at Empire Grove, 

E. Poland, Me., Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-6 
POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. W. S. Jones, 24 Hartley St.. Woodfords, Port- 

land, Me. 


For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, 
Philadelphia Pa., says: “ Asan adjunct to the 
recuperative powers of the nervous system, I 
know of nothing equal to it.” 








Health tor ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes. cure headache, biliousness, and. 
constipation. All druggists. 
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design has much distinction. 
gree of comfort. 


As you look at this Weathered Oak Chair, it recalls 
memories of the Chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey, with its old chorister stalls. The color of the 
wood and the general appearance are strongly suggestive 


It is an adaptation of the household furniture of the 
Middle Ages, when honesty, thoroughness and skill went 
hand in hand. We have about a hundred of these pieces, 
and they comprise settles, chimney seats, marriage 
chests, tavern tables, cross-legged rush chairs, plate racks, 


This chair here shown is very comfortable, and the 
It lends itself to an erect posture with the greatest de- 








Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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ABROAD IN THE GREAT WEST | 
“OLYMPIA.” 


rT\HIS Epworth League excursion is evi- 

dently a big thing. At Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Denver, Albuquerque, 
ind other points the air is full of it. And 
what a genial, good-natured crowd ot 
tolks they are! As they surge about ticket 
windows and wait their turn, how courteous 
and respectful one to another! What a grace 
is the cultivated grace of patiently and 
pleasantly waiting. How beautiful it is to 
be able to tully carry into effect that Script- 
ture: “In honor preferring one another.”’ 
In this way we preach an unselfish religion 
trom the Atlantic to the Pacific. May not 
this, alter all, be one of the most powerful 
influences of the convention? 

And atevery step in life we are learning 
the lesson of the power of little things. 
Halt way across the great State of Penn- 
sylvania a bit of iron as big as one’s finger 
breaks suddenly —it is an important part 
of that huge engine —,and a long and ele- 
gant train of almost a dozen coaches, con- 
taining more than three hundred genial 
people, comes to a dead standstill for some 
two tedious hours. And we are sidetracked 
to meditate in undisturbed quiet as the 
more fortunate trains slip softly by. 

What a delightiul thing it would be if 
people in their ordinary home lite could 
be aS natural and agreeable as they are 
when away from home on a tour. How 
readily and rapidly people do manage to 
get acquainted on board otf a train or a 
steamer. How agreeably they unfold to each 
other under these new and pleasing sur- 
roundings. How unconsciously each turns 
over the somewhat hidden and secret pages 
of the past lite for the other to read. And 
some of the people that we have known 
more or less intimately for years past re- 
veal traits of character as we swing across 
this wide continent that would never have 
been uncovered if we had always tarried at 
home. For the sake of becoming acquaint- 
ed with our old triends it is good to go off 
tor awhile together. 

And where else on the tace of the big 
round world could we find the variety and 
meet the surprises that come to us so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in this unique land 
of ours? The porter on one of our sleepers 
wasa dull, stupid, innocent, poky son of 
Atrica. He seemed to be but a single re- 
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MARY E. MORSE, Brookline, Vt. 





SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO WESTERN 
RESORTS 


Via Union Pacific Railroad 


August 1 to 10, inclusive, and Sept. 1 to 10, 
inclusive, 1901, Missouri River to Denver, Vol- 
orado Springs and Pueblo, $15, Glenwood 
Springs, $25, Ogden and Salt Lake City, $30. 
July 10 to 31, inclusive, and Aug. llto Aug. 31, 
inclusive, 1901, Missouri River to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs and Pueblo, $19.00, Glenwood 
Springs, $31.00, Ogden and Salt Lake City, $82 
final return limit Oct. 31, 1901. From Chicago 
and St. Louis proportionately low fares will be 
placed in effect by lines connecting with the 
Union Pacific. Full information will be cheer- 
fully furnished on application. 

R. TENBROECK, 
Genl. East’n. Agt., 287 Broadway, New York, or, 
W. MASSEY, 

N. E. Fr’t. and Pass. Agt., 176 Washington St., 

soston, Mass. 
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move trom the Dark Continent. He was 
densely ignorant about the long train and 
its movements, and he had not the slight- 
est curiosity to find out anything. He could 
not answer even the simplest questions. 
Even the ladies at last gave him up in the 
sheerest despair. He excelled at eating and 
sleeping. 

On another one of our Pullmans was a 
porter who was not altogether a porter nor 
altogether an African. He had the light of 
Europe in his face and the fires of ambition 
in his eyes. His life was not a sodden nor 
a hopeless one. He had indeed rubbed his 
back againsta college wall, having a schol- 
arly itch that even this intellectual rubbing 
could scarcely cure. How hungry was the 
awakened mind of this mild colored boy ! 
So full of ambition was he for the mistreat- 
ed people among whom he had his roots 
that already, young as he was, he had-taken 
the platiorm in their behajf. As I glanced 
at his intense countenance and fragile form 
I could but wish that in some occult way he 
might absorb and utilize the great physical 
vigor of our first dull and spiritless porter. 
How difficult itis for one to have every- 
thing. Everywhere we observe a lack. 

What a country we have! I was jolted 
by this idea as I studied the matter ot 
temperature running through three days. 
Sunday between buffalo and Chicago in 
Canada and Michigan was cool and breezy, 
with but slight humidity. Wednesday, as 
we skimmed across Missouri ahd Kansas, 
was such a day tor heat that I almost 
sympathized with the great, heaving, 
throbbing monster whose snort of power 
could be heard at all times as he led us this 
mad chase across the prairies. From 100 to 
103 in the shade is better suited to a nap in 
a cool old orchard than to a crowded excur. 
sion that is to last for days. And yet we 
hear but little complaint from anybody. 
Maoay of these rare spirits have learned the 
secret ot summer cheertulness — not to talk 
about the weather. How brave and patient 
aud good-humored they are! 

The third day — Thursday — we climb 
and curve in and out among the mountains 
ot Colorado and New Mexico. The air is 
pure, rareand dry. Whata glorious sense 
ot exhilaration it is to breathe it into the 
very bottom cell of one’s lungs. And how 
superb the varied and giant-like scenery. 
What weird and kingly torms those old 
mountain peaks take on. What lordly airs 
they do assume. And as we put our heads 
to one side and study the soft and changing 
hues and colors, we sigh for the skill and 
brush of an artist. How like natural parks 
are some ot those gracetul slopes. And did 
your eyes ever take in more delicate and 
beautiful flowers than those hidden away in 
these wiid canyons? Every few minutes 
some excited female voice cries out: ‘‘Oh, 
how I would like to take that home with 
me.” How ghost-like in the gray of the 
early morning are those long-legged, agile 
jack rabbits that go hopping so slyly and 
timorously among the clumps ot sage bush. 
And those wise-looking little prairie dogs 
area study from hour to hour as we pass by 
their tiny villages. How cunningly they sit 
upon the tops of their humble homes and 
view the swiftly pussing train. How full 
ot frisk and tun they seem to be. An occa- 
sional old and dignified councilman, or 
possibly the mayor himself, stiff and stout, 
refuses to romp with the playful young- 
sters. And what immense herds of cattle 
and horses for our Eastern eyes to measure. 
How plump and well-kept most of them 
are, too. 

One cannot but be impressed with the 
gradual but positive change in domestic 
architecture that has passed betore his eyes 
during these three or four days. Our first 
day in Pennsylvania and New York we 
note the neat and substantial towns and 
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villages and the cosy and solid farm- 
houses. As we skipacross Michigan and 
Indiana the towns are a trifle more strag- 
gling and plain, and the rural homes some- 
what cheaper. In Missouri and Kansas 
villages we mark the limited size of the 
simple homes and the crudeness of the 
little houses out on the prairies. And paint 
seems to be scarce and costly. How a little 
taste does add to the beauty of a home! We 
could but contrast in a painful way the 
bare little homes of these far Western prai- 
ries with the tasteful edifices ot northwest- 
ern New York. Once fairly in the edge ot 
New Mexico we see the earth houses of two 
sorts — the adobe and the terrone. The 
tormer is made of sun-dried bricks that ap- 
pear to be about twelve by twenty inches, 
and thick to match. The latter is really a 
sod house, the wall of which is built up of 
blocks of sod cut out of tough clay witha 
sharp spade. These native houses, built 
by the little Mexicans, have very thick 
walls, rendering them quite cool in sum- 
mer and warm in the winter season. Many 
of the adobe tenements built by the easily 
satisfied natives are exceedingly crude; 
and when they are worn out by the storms 
ot winter and the winds and rains of sum- 
mer, they do not try to mend them in any 
way — they simply let them fall to the 
ground and build new homes. In the more 
modern towns some of the adobe houses 
are both large and tasteful as well as truly 
comfortable. Many of them are plastered 
inside and outside ; but generally the plas- 
teron the outside wears off or talls to the 
earth. A new way ot building a good adobe 
house is to put a veneering of brick on the 
outside ot the adobe wall. The elegant new 
station being erected at Albuquerque has 
the outside ot the adobe walls covered with 
a network of wire. The plaster is put on 
over these wires and becomes firmly fas- 
tened to them. Thesoil out of which the 
adobe bricks are made is tough and sticky, 
and some of the houses so built endure toa 
great age. But they would not stand the 
rain-storms of some parts of our country. 

What queer-looking little fellows are 
these dark, skinny little Mexicans that one 
sees at every railroad station! They do 
not take kindly to walking, and as yet we 
have seen but few of them on bicycles. 
Usually they are on the back of a broncho 
or in a tough little cart ora disreputable 
buggy behind a pair of bronchos or a cou- 
ple of burros. Along the street corners of 
all ot these Rocky Mountain towns are to 
be seen pairs and groups of the native 
cupper-colored Indians. They are persist- 
ently pushing trade in canes, blankets, 
pottery, etc. They are hard to shake off 
till a sale has been made. The men are 
tall, lithe fellows and the women are neat 
and trim. 

From all over the East people with weak 
lungs come to this section of the country to 
be cured. And indeed it is doubtful if 
anywhere in the world a dryer, purer at- 
mosphere can be found. It is said that the 
natives cure fresh meat in the open air on 
ahotsummer day. These sick people fill 
these towns at certain seasons of the year. 
Hotels, boarding-houses and many of the 
private houses are crowded with them. 
They are known here under the common 
title ot “lungers.”” Many ot them die, of 
course, for they wait too long before they 
leave their homes in the raw air of the 
East. Many more of them would recover 

[Continued on Page 960.) 
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TWO HUNDRED MOST POPULAR 
METHODIST HYMNS 


HE English Wesleyan Church, as well 
as our own, has appointed a commis- 
sion to prepare a new Hymn-book. In 
order to ascertain the mind of the church, 
the Methodist Times took a vote ot its read- 
ers as to their choice of 500 hymns. The 
Times prints the result. Over 3,000 hymns 
were submitted. Of the 500 receiving the 
largest number of votes, 416 are in the pres- 
ent Hymn-book. Of these hymns, 105 are 
from the pen of Charles Wesley and 194 
attributed either to him or to his brother 
John. About twenty were translations by 
John Wesley from the German, Latin and 
other sources. We give in the order of 
selection, by vote, 200 of the 500 hymns: 


. 


FIRST HUNDRED 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name 
Jesus, Lover of my soul 
Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty 
Abide with me, fast falls the eventide 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 
Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear 
Come ye that love the Lord 
W ben I survey the wondrous cross 
God moves in a mysterious way 
Come, let us anew our journey pursue 
*At even,ere the sun was set 
Christ the Lord is risen today 
Go, labor on, spend and be spent 
Come, Thou fount of every blessing 
Just as Iam, without one plea 
My God and Father, while | stray 
Now I| have found the ground wherein 
Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
Guide me, O thou great Jehovah 
Hail, thou once despised Jesus 
I'll praise my Maker while I’ve breath 
Lo! He comes with clouds descending 
Ob, happy day that fixed my choice 4 
How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
O for a heart to praise my God 
A charge to keep | have 
*Art thou weary, art thou languid 
O worsbip the King all glorious above Phe: 
There is a fountain filled with blood 
Hark, the herald angels sing 
O God, our help in ages past 
Soldiers of Christ, arise 
A few more years shall roll 
Eternal Father, strung to save P 
Give me the wings of faith to rise 
Jesu, the very thought of Thee 
There is a land of pure delight 
Arise, my soul, arise, shake off thy guilty fears 
*My heart and voice I raise 
O for a closer walk with God 
Saviour, again to Thy dear name we raise 
All people that on earth do dwell 
Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Come, ye thankful people, come 
Huil to the Lord’s anointed 
Love divine, all loves excelling 
My God, the spring of all my joys 
© day of rest and gladness 
Lord, I hear of showers of blessing 
*Not all the blood of beasts 
Depth of mercy, can there be 
Sometimes a light surprisés 
We plough the fields and scatter 
*Pleasant are thy courts above 
*All ye that pass by 
Glory to Thee, my God, this night 
My God, | am Thine 
From Greenland’s icy mountains 
Sweet is the work, my God, my King 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord 
Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched 
Forever with the Lord 
Jesus, the name high over alli 
*Praise ye the Lord, ’tis good to raise 
Father, I know that all my life 
Sow in the morn thy seed 
Let earth and heaven agree 
*Give me the faith which can remove 
Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Jerusalem, my happy home 
Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Spirit divine, attend our prayers 
Christians, awake, salute the happy morn 
From every stormy wind that blows 
*0 God of Bethel, by whose band 
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*Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sorrow 
*W hat are these arrayed in white 
See how great a flame aspires 
Brief life is here our portion 
*Through all the changing scenes of life 
O what shall I do my Saviour to praise 
Salvation, O the joyful sound 
*Weary of earth and laden with my sin 
*Christian, seek not yet repose 
Leader of faithful souls and Guide 
head, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom 
Peace, doubting heart, my God’s lam 
O love divine, how sweet thou art 
Forever here my rest shall be 
Talk with us, Lord, thyself reveal 
And can it be that I should gain 
*Gracious Spirit, dwell with me 
Weary souls, that wander wide 
O Thou who camest from above 
Before Jehovah's awful throne 
*Oft in danger, oft in woe 
Be it my only wisdom here below 
Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts inspire 
*Oh, how blest the bour, Lord Jesus 
Forth in Thy name, VO Lord,1 go 
The God of Abraham praise 


SECOND HUNDRED 


Jesu, thy blood and righteousness 
Rejoice, the Lord is king 
*Ohb, timely happy, timely wise 
Thou whose almighty word 
*We rose today with anthems sweet 
*From trials unexempted 
See Israel's gentle Shepherd stand 
*The voice that breathed o’er Eden 
*Father of mercies, in Thy word 
*Awake our souls, away our fears 
Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows 
Christ of all my hopes the ground 
Jerusalem the golden 
How do Thy mercies close me round 
I thirst, Thou wounded Lamb of God 
As pants the hart for cooling streams 
*Begin, my soul, some heavenly theme 
*Sweet is the sunlight after rain 
Would Jesus have the sinner die 
I heard the voice of Jesus say 
Lo ! God is here, let us adore 
Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing (fill) 
*The day is past and over 
When all Thy mercies, O my God 
Commit thou all thy griefs 
Happy the man that finds the grace 
God of my life through all my days 
*The foe behind, the deep before 
*W hen our heads are bowed with woe 
Come, my soul, thy suit prepare 
Glad was my heart to hear 
Jesu, thy boundless love to me 
Jesus, where’er Thy people meet 
Saviour, sprinkle many nations 
Lord of the worlds above 
*Praise, O praise, our God and king 
*Take my life and let it be 
Join all the glorious names 
Come, Thou long-ex pected Jesus 
*Good Thou art, and good Thou dost 
How happy every cbild of grace 
*Return, O wanderer, to thy home 
*Lord, it is good for us to be 
Behold the Saviour of mankind 
Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Give tothe winds thy fears 
Spirit of faith, come down 
W hat could your Redeemer do 
. *Dear is the day which God hath made 
Glorious things of Thee are spoken 
*Let everlasting glories crown 
*Surrounded by a host of foes 
*W hat means this eager, anxious throng 
Onward, Christian soldiers 
*Peace, perfect peace 
And are we yet alive 
Our blest Redeemer ere he breathed 
Come, ob, thou traveler unknown 
How beauteous are their feet 
Let Him to whom we now belong 
Come, sinners, to the gospel feast 
Ho, every one who thirsts draw nigh 
O God of good, the unfathomed sea 
Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim 
Thou hidden source of calm repose 
With joy we meditate the grace 
He dies, the friend of sinners, dies 
Shepherd divine, our wants relieve 
Try us, O God, and search the ground 
I want a principle within 
Thou hidden love of God, whose height 
Happy the souls to Jesus joined 
Sinners, turn, why will ye die 
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Blessed are the pure in heart 
Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are Swelling 
*This is the field, the world below 
Come, let us join our friends above 
I know that my Redeemer lives (and ever) 
*My heart is full of Christ and lungs 
Lord, I believe a rest remains 
Author of faith, eternal word 
Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove 
O Thou, to whose a!l-searching sight 
*Ye neighbors and friends of Jesus, draw near 
Light of those whose dreary dwelling 
*O heavenly King, look down from above 
When shall Thy love constrain 
God is the refuge of His saints 
All praise to our redeeming Lord 
Arm ofthe Lord, awake, awake (thine own) 
*None is like Jeshurun’s God 
*Oh, all that pass by, to Jesus draw nigh 
*Saviour, prince of Israel’s race 
To the hills I lift mine eyes 
*W hat shall we offer our good Lord 
*Come unto Me, ye weary 
*Thy ceaseless, unexhausted love 
*I could not do without Thee 
I was a wandering sheep 
*Praise the Lord, ye heavens adore Him 
Stand up, stand up, for Jesus 


Ot these 200 hymns, all are to be found in 
our own Hymnal, except those marked 
with an asterisk ‘*). The number of un- 
tamiliar hymns rapidly increases, and a 
comparatively small proportion of the 
other 300 is to be found in our Hymnal. 
The Northwestern says: * This vote will be 
of service, we doubt not, to our own com- 
mission in the preparation of our new 


Hymnal. It certainly will be of great 
value if,as has been suggested, the Kcu- 
menical Conterence should recommend the 

reparation ot a universal Methodist 
Fromnal for use by all branches ot Meth- 
odism.” 





— Take thy self-denials gayly and cheer- 
tully ; and let the sunshine of thy gladness 
tall on dark things and bright alike, like 
the sunshine ot the Almighty.—James F'ree- 
man Clarke. 


The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know how Useful itisin 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart's Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charvoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeier breath an4 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fiis of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat ; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 

I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 











dinary charcoal! tablets.” 
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Great Revival in Tokyo 
REV. DAVID 8. SPENCER. 


The great work of moral reformation which 
; now taking place in Tokyo, and from there 
spreading to the interior towns, is cause for 
devout thanksgiving to God. A work so wide- 
spread and important has never before oc- 
curred in Ubristian circles in Japan. The little 
revival that sprang up in our Tokyo District 
Conference at Ajiki, a little interior town, last 
October, bas grown beyond denominational 
and geographical lines, and beyond class dis- 
tinctions a& well. Men and women, scholars 
and unlearned, merchants and military men, 
peasauts and parliamentarians, seem equally 
interested in this important movement. In 
spite ef storms and other impediments, the 
meetings have gone on for a month, with con- 
stantly increasing interest. All Protestant de- 
nominations have been represented in the 
movement, and the utmost harmony has pre- 
vailed. 

More than 4,000 have publicly enrolled them- 
selves as seekers of forgiveness through Jesus 
Christ, and many have been happily converted. 
Drunxards, gamblers, and harlots have expe- 
rienced marked conversion. Contributions in 
aid of the work have come in from unexpected 
sources. The movement bas been a quiet one 
from the first, and, considering the great crowds 
that have attended the meetings, the good order 
prevailing has been often remarked. Great 
spiritual power has at times been manifest. 
The presence in the meetings of such men as 
Mr. Kataoka, president of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Messrs. Nemoto, Saibara, and 
Ebara, members of the same body, gives tone 
to the work and makes ridicule ridiculous. 
Never before have leading men and women 
taken such active part in Christian work. 

To us Methodists it is a matter of gratification 
that our men are easily leaders in ali phases of 
the movement, two of our pastors having been 
chosen to lead the movement in their respec- 
tive sections of the city. Our churches, too, have 
been from the first among the chief centres of 
interest. Some 512 of the inquirers have been 
enrolied at our Kadan Church, and perhaps 300 
more at Ginza Church; while every one of our 
churebes in the city has had large accessions. 

There 1s every indication that the work has 
but just begun. It will soon become necessary 
to rest from the heaviest part of the campaign 
and gather up the fruits; but the work will begin 
again a little later, and seems likely to spread 
over much of the country. Already it has 
caught in various surrounding cities, and hun- 
dreds are counted among the earnest seekers. 
To some this movement seems unaccountable, 
miraculous, but to the close observer it is but 
the natural result of the faithful preaching of 
the truth by missionary and native agent for 
twelve long years, and God is now honoring 
faith. The heavens have opened, and still 
mighty showers are in the near future. Pray 
for us. Come and help us! 


Tokyo, Japan. 





Colic is one of the most dreaded otf the 
troubles that afflict young children. A 
baby properly nourished will never be 
troubled with colic. Mellin’s Food is easi- 
ly digested and very nourishing; contain- 
ing nuindigestible matter ; it prevents colic. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received fer next school year which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens Sept. 19. For information address the 
President. HENRY A. BUTTZ, MAptson, N, J. 





Thirteenth Year of the 


GORDON BIBLE AND MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


BOSTON - - - MASS. 


Rev. Emory W. Hunt, D. D. 
President. 
Rev. JOHN A. MCELWAIN, 


Superintendent, Clarendon 
St. Baptist Church. 
Mrs. A. J. GORDON, 


Secretary, 182 West Brook- 
line Street. 

This school provide~ a course of training for 
young men and women who desire a thorough 
knowledge of God’s Word for greater usefulness 
in His service at home and abroad. 
EVANGELICAL, 

INTER-DENOMINATIONAL, 
SPIRITUAL, * 
PRACTICAL 
Tuition free. 
School opens Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1901. 


Send for prospectus to Superintendent or 
Secretary. 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna 
aium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
idea] administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. : 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal! 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY jMetronottan ne te 


stractors, 1350 Stucents from @2 Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from $5 American “tates aud 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY rrce‘rooms ana free tur 
Boston, ‘Nearly wo SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 120°" .peciti®* scorns 
the Courts. ‘Hourhavdselne SCHOOL OF LAW 
dents last year. Opens Oct, 2. Address Dean, 8. CU. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ...¢fuvores'in the entrance 


























AARON R. GAY & CO 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made w order. 
122 State St. BOSTON 








TRIAL TREATMENT FREL. 
We will forfeit @5@for any case of 
Internal, External or Itching 


Piles the Germ Pile Cure fails 
tocure, Instant and permanent relief. Write at once. 
Germ Medical 







Co., 215 EK. 3d 8t., Cincinnati. O. 


examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3, Acdress Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 2% Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ii\cendunce’ iceuive 
courses in erest COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination 
All the collegiate degrees, Opens Sept. 19. address Dean 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTONIUNIVERSITY )conrsen:Teading to the 


Se eon’ GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
raduates only. Opers Sept. 19. Address Dean, b. P 
OW NE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Methodist ook Concern 


New England Depository 





READY IN AUGUS!1 


Epworth LEAGUE 


READING GOURSE 
For 1894-'92 


3 Volumes for $1. 


POSTAGE, 20 CENTS. 





Nature’s Miracles 


Familiar Talks on Science. 
By EvisHa Gray, Pu. D., LL. D. 


Philip Yoakley 
A Story ot Today. 
By Kev. J. WESLEY JOHNSTON, D. D. 


Author of “Dwellers in Gotham,” “ The 
House that Jack Built,” etc. 


The Young People’s Wesley 
By WILLIAM McDONALD, D. D. 


With eight full-page pictures illustrating 
the most important stages of John Wesley’s 
life. 





The character ot the books, the general 
excellence ot their mechanical construction 
and the extaordinarily low price at which 
they are offered ought to insure tor them an 
enormous circulation. There is a big op- 
portunity now for the literary department 
to makea stir, and to become the means 
and the centre ot a good field of usefulness. 
The books are well printed, neatly and 
strongly bound in cloth, and packed ina 
board box. The price for the three books is 
One Dollar ($1.00), and the postage on one 
set, 20 cts. Much money can. be saved on 
the postage if the secretary, or some mem- 
ber of the League, would collect the orders, 
and have them all sent by express to one 
address. 

Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
The ast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. | 


Fall term will open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term willopen Sept. 10 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equa! advan- 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 


ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO, L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 
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Abroad in the Great West 
[Continued from Page %57.] 





if they lived out in the open air of those 
glorious mountains and took proper exer- 
cise and rational care of themselves. But 
instead of that they persist in 
around the porches ot the boarding- houses 
waiting to get strong. It is exceedingly 
strange that somebody of means has not 
established a vast sanitarium at some place 
like Albuquerque. It would be a godsend 
to thousands of sufferers with delicate 
lungs. 

Church life in these towns of the Rockies 
is becoming more settled each year. The 
membership is becoming stable, but the 
congregation is very fluctuating and 
changeable. 
towns. With an intelligent population the 
churches are weak and unable to pay large 
salaries. And it is alsoa difficult matter 


to get the right sort of man to leave his old | 


und congenial Conterence to pull away out 
nere and settle in the midst of these crude 
surroundings. Indeed, unless he is sick he 


will not consent to come; andif in poor | only to feed the missionaries and native | 


health, he cannot do the work that the 
young church requires. Some of these 
churches have been seriously crippled by 
being supplied by pastors utterly unfitted 
for the work, or, for that matter, any other 
work. As I have listened to the story of 


their trials and tribulations, I have won- | 


dered that the church has lived to tell the 
tale. Ot course these churches are not easy 
to manage. They are made up in the main 
of active and thrifty men and women who 
have been leaders in their home churches 
way back East, and who are perfectly will- 
ing and ready to run things out here. Im- 
agine a regiment made up of captains, 
majors and colonels, and you get hold 
ot the idea. Occasionally one of these 
churches gets a preacher that they almost 
worship, but he is far gone with lung 
trouble and unable to bear up under the 
work. Some serious mistakes have been 
made in the choice of superintendents and 
presiding elders. Instead of choosing 
men who are tamiliar with this peculiar 
sort of work, the places often are filled 
with inexperienced men from the older 
fields of the church, and sometimes with 
men who are utterly too old and set to 
learn new ways and methods. Sometimes 
he completely fails to comprehend the im- 
portance and seriousness of his work. 
Sometimes the place is looked upon a good 
deal as men study a government position — 
something to get and work for all there 
is in it. 

I heard of one superintendent out this 
way who is in no sense ot the word a miss 
or a tailure. I refer to Dr. Thomas Har- 
wood, the genial and triumphant superin- 
dent of our Spanish work in New Mexico 
and Arizona. He has a vast field — say 600 
by 450 miles in extent. He has been at it 
tor about thirty years, but is stilla young 
man in spirit and body, whatever the old 
tamily record may say to the contrary. In 
these years of faithful toil he has wrought 
wonders among these simple and supersti- 
tious Mexican people. No man in these 
two vast Territories is more highly revered 
by all classes than this good and sunny- 
souled missionary superintendent. The 
native Mexican people of all grades and all 
religions highly respect him. He roams 
over this vast field and mingles treely 
among his people and comes to know them 
all intimately. Some of the Mexican 
preachers are said to be men of rare gospel 
power. Dr. Harwood is an even-tempered 
and self-possessed soul, wastes no power, 
and sees the bright side of everything. 
Blessed is the field that is covered and cared 
for by such a man! 


sitting | 


_disciple who reads it. 
| know, himself, what spirit possesses him. 


| Mr. Reid their best justification. 


It has been a difficult thing to 
secure the right type of pastors for these | 
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‘The Ethics of Loot” 


HE most damaging statement yet 
made concerning the alleged looting 

by missionaries in China appears in the 
contribution in the July Forum, by Gil- 
bert Reid, entitled, ‘‘The Ethics of Loot.’’ 
Mr. Reid, in seeking to defend looting, 
pens an indictment which will bring the 
blush of shame to any normal Christian 
Mr. Reid cannot 


Surely it is that of Mammon and not of 
Jesus Christ. Mark Twain and all critics 
of missionaries will find in this defence of 
We 
regret the necessity of referring to the 
matter, and only do it in order to aid in 
the effort to overcome the inference that | 
any portion of the Christian Church | 
approves of the positions which Mr. Reid 
has taken. His bold contention is that 
the war made looting justifiable, and that, | 





as the Boxers began and carried on the | 


war, their property was justly taken not | 


Christians, but to reimburse them for loss 
and damage suffered. It only need be 
said that such ideas are wholly selfish 
and pagan, and utterly opposed to, and 
subversive of, the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. The Christian Church does not, 
therefore, hojd or for one moment approve 
the views of Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Reid is flippantly frank even to 
recklessness of statement. Referring to 
the seizure of food after the siege of Pekin, 
wherever it could be secured, he says: 
‘* Learned divines trained in the theology 
of Calvin and Arminius could recall no 
teaching applicable to these new condi- 
tions, and unhesitatingly proceeded to 
take food wherever found.’”’ If by using 
the term Armiuius (as will be inferred), he 
intends to have it understood that Meth- 
odists participated in looting, then we 
utter an emphatic protest aud denial. 
Hardly more is needed in this connection 
than this recent editorial statement of the 
New York Sun, after a thorough investi- 
gation of the whole matter: ‘' Nothing 
has reached us concerning the conduct of 
the Methodist Episcopal missionaries in 
China incensistent with the reported re- 
mark of the secretary of the United States 
Legation at Pekin, namely, that he had 
heard of no scandal of looting, or of the 
exaction of indemnities, affecting in par- 
ticular any member of the Methodist 
Mission.”’ 

But Mr. Reid gives the whole case away 
for the American Board, Dr. Ament, and 
himself, in his revelation of the method 
and extent of the looting. He says: 


‘Owing to the fact that two of the mis- 
sions, both connected with the American 
Board, succeeded in occupying the palaces 
of two princes, there arose an opportunity 
— the only one of a lifetime—to put up for 
sale looted goods. It is this aftair that has 
made the stir. One prince was ol the num- 
ber of the eight hereditary princes, among 
whom Prince Chuang was the most notori- 
ous; and it seemed to be taken for granted 
that none of these should be spared, or that 
they at least should suffer before the 
common people. The other prince was a 
Mongol, who lived adjoining the destroyed 
premises of the American Board, and 
whose palace had been turned into Boxer 
headquarters. Within a day after the siege 








was raised, Rev. Dr. ‘Ament boldly dashed 





into the palace and took possession, With 
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Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In addition to the usual courses unusual 
attention is given music, painting, religious 
culture, cooking and household economics, 
dress cutting, millinery—finding these latter 
conducive to the highest womanly culture. 
Places are now being taken for the year begin- 
ning September, 1900. For catalogue, address 
\ C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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the approval of the foreign authorities the 
property within was confiscated; ‘shop’ 
was open; generals, members of the corps 
diplomatique, and those too conscientious 
to loot came to buy at moderate prices the 
looted goods; and the proceeds formed part 
ot a fund to indemnify the native Chris- 
tians. Several who hurried to buy the loot 
hurried away to ‘ write the missionary up.’ 
To confiscate the property ot those who 
were enemies in war may be theoretically 
wrong, but precedent establishes the right. 

‘**A somewhat similar mode of looting 
was that of entering houses other than 
those occupied, and taking the best tuat 
could be found. Old residents of Pekin 
not only knew where the wealth was, 
but generally distinguished between the 
Chinaman who wasa friend and him who 
was a toe. For the former they sought 
protection; from the latter, loot. Person- 
ally, I regret that the guilty suffered so 
little at my own hands, though others, 
Chinese as well as toreigners, spared noth- 
ing when the attack once began. In fact, 
ior the first four days, looting was all the 
tad. The troops ot the different nationali- 
ties secured their rest through ‘change of 
occupation.’ To them the question was not 
so much, which Chinaman was the worst, 
but which house was the richest. There 
was hardly a house or shop that was not 
entered by some one. The Chinese sought 
immunity whenever possible; but even 
when looted they made little complaint, 
being grateful that their lives were spared 
or their houses left standing.”’ 


It will be noted that Mr. Reid even 
now regrets that the “ guilty suffered so 
little”’ at his hands. No language can be 
too strong to condemn the spirit which he 
manifests. No morally sane person 
would attempt to justify it. Any one 
possessing the mind of Jesus Christ is un- 
speakably shocked by it. The secular 
press is fully justified in its criticisms and 
condemzation. Mr. Reid, in the main, 


represents no one but himself. He is not 
the authorized missionary of any denom- 
ination, aud has not been for several 
years. The Christian Church emphatic- 
ally disavows his ‘ ethics of looting.’’ 





If you are losing appetite, lying awake nights, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla — it’s just the tonic 
you need. 
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